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“DON'T BE A FOOL, MARIA,” 4Z4Lza SAID, “‘IF WE HAVE TO CAMP UP HERE, WHATS THR Hany!” 


TWO WOMEN’S ADVENTURE. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I, 


“ Av Murree, on the 26tH April, by the Rev. 
James Trowler, M.A,, Coaplain, Captain John 
‘Smart, the Royal South Middlesex Regiment, to 
Catherine, second daughter of Joha Graham, Eisq., 
B.0.8. Commalesioner of Hawalabad.” 

Such was the amnouncement in the paper 
which was read in the mess of the victim’s regi- 
ment on the morniag of the 30ch. There were 


they had something in common. One was tall, 
the other of middie height ; one was dark the 
other fair ; one was slim, the other inclined to be 
stout. 

Yet, in spite of so many points of difference, 
| there was thet family likeness about them, and 
that similarity in smali things which one often 
finds in old-fashioned regiments, and, in their 
case, was perhaps a trifle increased by the fact 
| that they entered the regiment on the same 
| day, now some eight years gone by, and had 

served in it ever since ; and the third person, the 
absentee whom they were discussing, could he 
have been presenh, would have matched them 
very well: for had not he, Easign Jobo Smart, 
made the third of the tricmvirate who had 


only two occupants, @ junior captain and a senfor joined tho old 143cd, and had gladdened the 


subaltern, lade was over, and the two had 
dueal eee war cr gee toma 

a a ‘ore. pro- 
sceding to barracks to finish the iabours of the 


y 
The two were mot particularly alike, and yet 


the prospect of a decrease in the proportion of 


duty, 

Without in apy way separating themeelves 
from the reat of the regiment, the trio had al- 
ways been cronies, sharing their joys and woes, 





eum 


hearts of the overworked senior subalterns by. 





and often, too, their slender store of spare cash 
with each other; and it was with feelings of 
unfeigned disgust that they eyed the paper which 
lay between them, and sighed over the desertion 
of one of their little band, For to the dark man, 
known as Hector Mackenzie, and to the stout 
man known a3 George Calvert, the marriage of 
their frlend seemed an wnpardonable act of deser- 
tlou and treachery. 

** Read it, George,” cried Mackenzie, filuging 
the paper at his friend ; ‘‘ read it, and eee how a 
young man brought up in the beat possible way 
may ab any time go wrong.” 

“I’ve always said, old chap,” returned Captain 
Calvert, “that woman can do anything, Io my 
early youth I made up my mind that they wers 
queer creatures, that other sex, and have acted 
accordingly. Now, with a man—well, he muat 
be very deep if you can’ get to the bottom of 
him in the course of a day or two, but 2 woman 
never shows her hand, They are deceitful, and 
I’ve consistently done the besb ble thing 
under the circumstances—I've avolded them.” 
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‘* You; bave, my boy, most nobly." Here the 
\ eredved pairshook hands with affected aolemulity. 
** Bub I muat shy when youtmceute the other sex, 
miseatled the weaker; that you live quite over- 
looked the fact that you are exceptionally adaman. 
tine, 1 never caw the woma:i who could touch 

ou.” 

ery You're right,” and Calverb smiled ; “and I 
can say that from my youth up Dive never yet 
geen the woman whom I cared-to know for more 
than aweek, Now Smartalways had a weakness 
that way.” 

Poor Smart! TI hopo we won't pay for it,” 
this doubtfully, as if such a contingency was 
more than probable. “Do you remember that 
girl at Chatham a month after we joined |” 

His friend nodded and said,— 

“ He had been lost bab for uz.” 

** Yes, be lost his heart at wal twice in every 
station since we jofued, but never serlously, Oaly 
once before I got afraid of him, and that was in 
Dublin, Thad pretty Miss O'Flaherty nearly se- 
cured the privilege of being Mre. Smart.” 

“TI never thought when | saw his present ven- 
ture that she was likely tc get round him 0 
easily,” said Calvert, 

“Nor I, She did not look it.” 

“Perhaps if we had scented ihe danger we 
might have helped him egain,” 

"Not likely,” replied Mackenzle, ‘‘When a 
fellow’s bent on drowning bimself {) doea nob 
much matter how often you pull him out of the 
water. But I never thought Mra, Graham, or 
Mrs. Smart, as we must call her now, meant 
avytiing. 

“ What did Smart see totimire in her,” asked 
Calvert, 

“It’s a great pity, for Smart ic an awfally 
good fellow. I hope he. won'tiive to be sorry for 

it.’ 

8 you know her pérsonally?” asked the 
ot 

“Yes ; (ghe’s not a bad drt, bub I did not 
care for. = much. " 


+ a then "a nO gae.verying. over spilt milk. 
=a we are bub two, Mackenzie, 
re nob to ll 

we cay slp fi, —was the 
anawer, 


* Bow pee map. Ot we can help it }’” 


“Fionn that ibe Wouian means to marry you 

mart lw oy = 
ruake nay flesh creep | mock horror was 
in Be ie aad no escape 3” 

‘* None.” 

“Tmt en doer of them. “Tt 
all comes ot lag ‘Half the: 
mischief is ot lag oe 

“ Well, don’ cpr 

“Little fear 2: ff bo Kashalr next 
month, aol at Sirlnuggur or 
Gulaare. I vba into the-jungle.” 


His friend laughed. 

“George,” he said, “ your precautions are 
worthy of your great mind. I hope you'll be 
successful in your flight,” 

” Little fear of that, I never heard of a woman 
trying Leh or the Wardwan except with her 
ayo 

* They’re safe, at all events. They can’t marry 
you when they are pledged to make another man 
anbappy.” Besides, the jungle isa safe refuge, 
oe take care, Th might be = terribly spoony 
place, 


“Don’t cate how spoony it is; it.,won't have 

have mitch effect ou me.’ 

“That's all right. By Jove, 
colonel.  Ie'your pony a and ot te Sere fe the 
room, followed by his frie 

It is perhaps tediaer 
two young men avolded 
they could, 


to add that these 
les’ noclety when 


CHAPTER II. 


A moyta Inter to & day than the conversation 
related fu the previous chepter Captain George 
Calvert was ip'a Very different place from dusty 


Hawalabad. 
Seated {n't easy chair, a pipe in his mouth, @ 


glass of whisky-and-water in his hand, the bottle 


stamding on @ table at his elbow, ready to re- 
plenish when necessary, bis dog Sambo {an un. 
canny- looking be! !-terrier, to rhe bis master 
gave the character of an angel, and who was the 
terror gees solinn. who saw him) curled up 
at his feet bed spread behind him, he wae 
gliding along the broad and sluggish Jhelum, 
being towed up stream towards Islamabad jn the 
ungainly, but comfortable flat-bottomed 

the covntry. 

Beliind caine another stmillar boat, laden with 
his servants, tents, guns, and other kit, and carry- 
ing two or three natives clad in the rough home- 
apun of the country, their legs swathed in long 
flannel bandages, who answered to the name of 
“ shikarries ;” while from the stern of the boat, 
where the fire was, came the delicious odours 
of » savoury dinner in course of preparation, 

Calvert looked and felt very comfortable, The 
whisky-and-water was well a gp yr 
tobacco fragrant; the evening was fine, and 
was nearlog bis destination. 

As be finished the whisky-and-water, and 


knocked the ashes out of bis pipe, the boat turned 
the corner wtider the quaint rth ds slowly 
reached the rough wooden hut does duty 


for a rest house, 













Bost “of | 








“Hes ememvuny Cay ant 
's enorm a an 
the fathor of eight children.” 

* }'m glad to hear of it Mr.~—. I don’t think 
you told me your name,’ 

“Captain Calvert,” enid the owner of that 
eylgand es pardon. In my time, th: 

" your m , or rather 
in the + amg I spent saan Wt my eisure- 
than was good for me in messes, a young fellow 
like you wouldn’t have been half way up the 
aubalterns. Bat Ist me introduce —Sir 
Archibald M 


‘Calvert sen theibliads., ina nasi aaenidlak oe 


He rose and stretched himself, aba tel richest firms in Calcutta, and one of the leadiag 
ete’ *; <i aa in charge i. aoe: snag prvi pyar poopinaliton,” He 

on 0 c A * 
eyed the space in front of ro brow} pooner altered at once—he beoggne more 
orc a 2 “he rs 1. S By-the-bye, you sald your waa t, 
wilies dontrestes (96 : t.you? Any relation of old Robert Calvert, 
and confi: med hia workt: was in Caloutta about——? Well, never 

er but I so: Ta u 

his two daugh +E gsi ago, es h 
and occupied the wholeit came out to — 


pitch his tent. That ' pear 
delay in the morning. -He® : 
who séefng that the Salita 
edged out of reach of tile | 
arrangement cou 
jotning bie hands 
* Protector, he po 


higher, ast 
Just as ms thie ord Ww 
an elderly gent gee appearance, with 
snow-W hair and, @, Ppeneralt face, » sapped 
out of the bungalow, 

“ We can room tor you," bo mia. “My 
daughters oaly require one room and | ‘another. 
The third ie at your 


‘* Many thanks,” alvert, half inclined te 
| resen fatianieaeset 
I oould not think of t ape Lage 

"“Ib*is no aseure you. i is 
dons!” said the stre , and indeed 


was being transferred as he spoke. 

Caet felt lb would be ungracious to refuse, 
He thanked the stranger, and ordered his boat 
to stop, and his kit to be placed in the vacant 
room. 


“ Going shooting !” said the stranger, as gun- 
box after gun-box appeared. Calvert always 


err gay a bat sufficient, for 
He Hs was ak shot, however, slvatied Med notes 
ok" which madé.peo ‘ico his ex: 
eam BM. in the matter of rifles, 
os Yes. I'm going up Wardwan way,” he | 
ea 
“ You are very fortunate to be hae te. do i 
said the stranger, “ I longed again 


my younger days to getaway to the hile bes 
by the time I got thie o opportunity I was too old 


to take advantage of if, 
“Todeed |” and Cilyert eyed him with the 
pity vee 20d aT irs tne thcee lees fortunate 


ay r was brought up in. ag iilice--tnere 
pe dea. Ata intbink emo 


little leave either, .or. 
elyilfian, to: I Sena kathy. "Fou, Peon coniade as 


ay aust 
tomed to thlatalkative old.ge as 
belong to the 143ca, aie ieee 


“Dear mo! I meb your regiment ab Beuares 


oe 





<a-sscnte i m thttti Ntonnaeninai oe 














|e 







: rater ot gna : 
“No ‘ bute’ mE DOK as an old friend ; ab 


WA Ba leat ge 
thal ao pub you ou By- 


hays 9 Tew no hin’; a 


homeapan, know‘ns ‘ Puttoo,”. 

best suit. Could he have seen him ¢ 

houte later he would have had # fit. 
Panstuslly at half-pest seven be left bis room. 

The table was laid in the verandah, which was | 

— occupled also by Sir Archibald and two 


ladies, The former greeted him cordially. 
innie, let me in Captain Calvert. 
This is my daughter —e 
The old gentl 


eRe 
Culver eis AMIGO MONTE aiioc 
into sn easy po tli ge + with both young ladie: 


— ee few minutes before dinner, me 
ted fh: jee mre dr oppos 
Miss Ethel, eee Ot of adament, nd had 


called bia, did not take a in discovering they 
were both very pretty, 

* Very bm of you to i oub for me this 
afternoon, Sis rg tly te 


“ Weshauld have been very ‘aura hearted if we 
had not dons ac,” » 


ti. ese 




















~day #” 


-oniag eth ‘geutleman, ‘When do 
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“' What » horrid thing to say, Surely we are 
not more selfish than men.}” ret his fair 
 Naoc ecnik Satie shoved, Gee: benattid 

‘ was a a eyes 
which made Calvert gallant. 


“In fotare, Mise ” be sald, “I will 
aot rears ou mc an eal.” : 


“ Thad is to any, think ft and not 
it 4” she answered. sR " Has 
“ I think we may cry quite In the. matter of 


horrid oa on Calvert. 
ae prim em fs nova very outlandish 
yplace?” ' Murray. 

** No, it is ctvilisation itself compared to some 
-places I know,” was the reply. 

“ Then ib ia very fanny that men go to them.” 

"Tou they like it,” said Calvert, 

Bat,” said Ethel, quite innocently, “it Is 
arp coe pemakammnt aociety who go, 
risit not®”’) is ' 

“Really I don’t know,” said Calvert, in some 
confusions «(= 

“ Tom afraid that is why you go,” said Exhel, 
“on Be al a ‘a 

"Ts it avery great crime, then, to like 
a 9c pt gr RN ss ily 

‘You confess,” cried umphanily, 
“ You are convicted,” 

Calvert thought of his boast to Mackenzle, 
Flere was @ reversal of his theorles, He was 


ied aad ‘agree. 
forgot how late it was, and started 
up on finding it was eleven o'clock, 

“ T've » long march to-morrow, and must atart 
sarly,” he aaid. 


“T was to propose a lc to Maitland,” 
said Str ‘chibala. a Gant tten atop another 


** Of course he can't, papa,” said Echel. “Why 
do you ask him. He might lose his shooting- 
ground, and, what is far more imporiant, his 
excuse for stopplag in the jungle.” 
ps I Ee ee, ee 

ver uw 

* Very ee ae ae 
you geb 

_" Peobably towards the end of June or begin- 
ning of July.” 

" Then ‘we shall stil bein the valley. We may 
hope to meet: ig 

And he hands, and Calvert sald ‘' Good- 
y, hemnadieedewlake: Cabteat, ‘yon oe 

i 1 you have 
eorlnglt a beautiful rug,” sald Evhel, as beau 
18a te ¢ 


“ And don’t forget to.look us up when you 
Sir Archibald. prt 


back,” from 

As he was into bed Calvert thought 
over the events. of day, and was forced to 
confess that he had spent avery pleasant evening 
on the whole, 

His pet theorfes were rather shaken, He had 
been all hie Hfe crying down and here 
wera two, who were decidedjy nice. After all, 
was it possible the sex might not be so bad as he 
chought ! He was disturbed fn his mind. 

The truth wae the bright eyes had done their 
work, He was @ new phase of his 
existence, for he asleep, not to dream of 
aany Ibex, bub to find that somehow in all his 
visions Ethel Murray played a very prominent 
part, 


eee 


. CHAPTER Ul. 


ptionally good , and had capped all 
ia previous” ‘In @-way which afforded him 
infinite sa and now he found the 
agle difficult to work on account of the season, 
and he was making his way back to 
the valley, 

His evening at Telamabad had long since faded 
from hie For the first day or two he 


to Sir Archibald. Bat 
of a week he found something new to 
intereat him, and by the time a fortnight was 
over had quite forgotten the violet eyes, the last 
reminiscence of his adventure. 
He left Inshin on a lovely morning—the suc- 
cessor of several ‘wet days—to cross the Rial 
‘awes Pass and camp st Timmeran. 

He breakfasted at Pibilkan, and changed his 
coolles, began the last 

As he slowly scaled hill the bright sky 
clouded over, and the dark thunder-clouds rege 
to gather around the hills—~an ominous sign 
which he kuew by experience to be a true pro- 
phet of rain, 


Blacker and blacker grew the clouds, and lees 
and lees remained of the blue sky as he neared 
the summit. AtJasta flash of Myhtuing and a 
long, sullen peal of thunder told him that the 
crisis wis at hand; and, as the first big drops 
began to fall, he took his waterproof from the 
coolie, and putting his back against a rock waited 
till the deluge was over. 

It did nod last long, and ia « quarter-of-an- 
hour or so he was able to proceed in the midet of 
a ateady drizzle. 

As he finished the quarter-of-a-mile or so 
which remained, he noticed several coolies’ loads 
lying beside the road, which he at once knew to 
be to some Englishman travelling like him- 
self, did not aurprise him, as in 
Kashmir often leave their loads beside the road 
for half-an-hour in perfect security, go to the 
nearest water to eat their food, and return and 
pick them up, 

When, however, he reached the top, and stood 
on a high rock beside the , he was aware of 
someone speaking below, and looking down raw 


Ons of ground, rather ‘more level than 
the reat, and just below him, were arranged 
some five-and-twenty coolie loads, similar to 
those which he had just parsed on the road. 
They Jay around in beautiful confuslon—boxes, 
chairs, tables, tents—arranged In a way which 
showed him that their tion was accidental, 

On one side three or four native servants were 
standing, drenched to the skin, and talking as 
fast as could, all of them, In their own lau- 

age, without pa the least attention to the 

t that no one was to them or they to 
each other ; while in the centre of the circle were 
two Europeans, who at once fixed Calvert's 
attention, 

Seated on-a tent, looking the picture of misery, 
the rain off the brim of her double T 
hat, the reat of her attire protected by a soaked 
blae waterproof coat, was a lady of a certain, or, 
rather, an uncertsin age. She was performing 
that last resource of women—weagping and wring- 


ox bay hands. 

e hands were cased In coarse gloves, while 
the eyes were covered by blue spectacles, now 
sadly blurred by her tears ; her noze was decidedly 
retroussé ; ber , which was ont short, bore 
marks of having been once worn in ringlets, now 
sadly out of curl. 

She was nob young ; she certainly was not beau- 
tiful ; and whatever chance she may have bad of 
* looking nice,” that last refuge of a plain woman, 
had been utterly spoilt by the rafn. 

Beside hor was a very different sort of figure, 
Leaning on a long atick, her hat hanging down her 
back by ita strings, and her hair nearly asdishevelled 
as her companion’s, was one of the loveliest girls, 
if not the Joveliest, that Calvert had ever seen, 
She looked about nineteen (she was, In fact, a 
couple of years older}, and clad, as ahe waa, in a 
long uleter, her feet (very pretty and neat one’s, 


‘4 
i 


too) cased in stout boots, which showed a London 


finish, she might have been taken for a man bub 
for her benvtifal auburn hair. 

Her hazel eyer, rosy checks, aud regalar teeth 
between the rosy lips of the laughing mouth, the 
eysbrows alightly arched, avd her whole face, in 
apite of her ble surroundings, beaming 
over with fun, completed the picture. , 
They had not heard or seen Calvert's spproach, 
aud he was able to draw back to the edge of the 
rock, where he recaained an interested and amused 


continued during the minute or so which he took 
in grasping this curious vislov, Then, as he with- 
drew to his coign of vantage, the younger iady 
spoke. 

* Don’t be a fool, Maria,” she anid, “If we 
have to camp up here (which I don’t see any 
necessity for), what's the harm ’”’ 

st I nob come to Kashmir, and 
certainly not to Indis, to camp on the top ofa 
pass ina thunderstorm. I wish [ had never lefs 
Brighton,” 

** And only at breakfast thie morning you were 
saying that you had never enjoyed yourself so 
much before as you have done duricg the last two 
months.” 

It had not begun to rafa then, and—and I 
never thought your abaurd idea of doing without 
a male escort was coming to this.” 

* Maria, what's the use of crying over split 
milk! Weare here, and we've got no man to 
work for us; about the only thing they're fit for. 
We must shift for ourselves. Bearer !”’. 

‘* Mem sahib!” and one of the group of natives 
separated himself off from the rest, 

“¢ Why don't you fetch some cuolies ?”’ 

"Mem sahib, Kashmir coolle great ratcal. Ho's 
golog run away. No place my get coolies for five 

‘ee,”" 


* Well, we must camp here.” 

“ Yes, mem sabib,. Wind coming, tents gone 
down hill, no water, no milk.” 

What are we to do, Maria; the man's a 

lect idiot,” 

* Don’p ask me, Zollie, JI did not bring you 
here, and I really cannot undertake to get you 
out of It,” 

“ If I wore only a man I’'d—-T'd-———” 

"So men can be of some good, after all,” 
thought Calvert, who had made up his mind to 
psa ten 


He quickly regained the road, and, following {t, 
presented himself to the ladies. 

His sudden appearance was differently received 
by thetwoladies, The elder (with the spectacies} 
looked up with all the signs of » mind relieved of 
care on her face; thespretuer, aad younger, eyod 


him with a half smile, {a which hope was obviously 
mingled with hesitation, 
Calvert spoke. 


“Oan Ibe of any use to you?” he asked, 
Your cooliea seem to have bolted.” 

“Oh ! thank you,” said the spectacles. 

af could nob think of troubling you,” said the 


gir , 

“No trouble at all; ifI can do anything [ 
shall be delighted ; but-——” 

“But! Ot don’t say there fs a ‘but,’” cried 


**T am very much afraid there is,” said Oalvert, 
“and that on this occasion I shail prove as cf 
little use as men generally are.” 

He said this quietly, 

A quick flush spread over the girl’s face. She 
knew she had been overheard. 

** The great thing,” she said, hastily, “ia to 

coolies.”’ 

“Tam afraid that is easier said than dons,” 
replied Calvert. “We can’t get them nearer 
= one of the camps below the pass—several 

ours.” 

“Then what are we to do?” 

“Tf my coolies were not all pretty well into 
Timmeran I should be delighted to give you their 
services to carry as much of your kit as they 
could, but—but that is not to be done now. If 
you like to go to Timmeran my camp fs at your 
service, and you will, atall events, be sure of 
being housed for the night.” 

Oh} thank you,” sald the spectacles. 
* Z.Mie, let us return to Timmeran.” 

* And what is to become of ll our baggage?” 
asked Zellle, very reluctantly, beginning to realise 
the fact that this was really their only course, 

“T will leave my coolle. to watch it until we 
can send for it; or, better etill, if you will leave 
® es Poy the coolio can carry what you most 
ne ” 

“T suppose we must,” in a very vexed 


tone. 
“Shall I arrange it for you?” asked Cale 





spectator of this novel scene, 





had found his thoughts much occupied by’ 
the Murrays, and he hud doen disertined 4 





The sobs, the chatter, an1 the gesticulations 


vert. 
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Toe last remnant of Miss Zellie’s independence 
hai vanished. 

“ Thanks, if you would,” she said, gratefully. 

Cylvert did not take long to make all arrapge- 
ments. He told the servant to stay behind, and 
loaded the rest and his own coolie with female 
impedimenta. He even shouldered a travelling- 
bag himself, aud was a trifle disgusted when 
spectacles thanked bim for bringing {t. It looked 
as if it ought to have belonged to Zaliie. 

They were soon started. As they walked 
down the hill Calvert inquired how it was he 
found them in euch a plight? Zellle looked rather 
ashamed. 

* My friend, Miss Speerman,” answered the 
apectacles ; ‘* bad a fancy for visitiog the interior 
exactly In the same way a8 gentlemen do.” 

“Indeed!” said Calvert, amused, ‘* That 
was & very bold thing for ladies to attempt.” 

"Yes, indeed it was,” continued the other, 
We were noteven to takea native of the country 
to act as ovr guide, or whatever you call It, and 
make arrangements. The consequence was, we 
had the greatest difficulty in getting covlies to 
carry our baggage at the last stage, and when 
they got bo the top of the hill they al! flangdown 
their joads and ran away.” 

Calvert could hardly restrain a smile, He had 
the greatest contempt for ladies’ arrangements. 
However, he dissembled. 

** Coolies sometimes behave that way,” he 
eid. 

“Bat why |” broke in Zasllie for the first time, 
“‘should they ¢o less for us than they do for 
men? We have come from London without 
trouble, and here we are, utterly left in the 
lurch.” 

‘J am afraid it is the natural want of chivalry 
which is made in the Kashmir,” said Calvert. 

*€ You are laughing at me,” said Zaliie, flush- 
jog again. “ Why should they not do as much 
for me as for you.” 

* T expect they know that you would not use 
your etick quite so freely.” 

“Is that all! I wich I had known ft,” sald so 
fiercely that Calvert turned away to hide a smile, 
and felt it her duty to soften the remark. 

“ Zallie, you know you don’) mean that!” she 
said. 

‘*Why should I nob do as much asa man?” 
returned the other. 

Calvert thought he had chanced upon a pretty 
lunatic. He felt a jittle uncomfortable. Per- 
haps ‘‘epectacles”” was the keeper, 

‘I certainly think,” he began, wishing to 
humour ber, “ that ladies ought to gst along as 
well os men.” 

" But you know they don’t, and you know 
why!” cried the girl. ‘* Because from their 
youth up they are slaves, they——”’ 

“Zsllie!” and Maria held up a warning 
figure. 

“T forgot,” eald Zallie, with rather a forced 


laugh. “ You cannot sympathise, being a man ; 
jet us change the subject. Is not this a beautiful 
view }” 


They kept clear of the dangerous subject for 
the rest of the way, and by the time they had 
reached Timueran were quite on friendly terme. 
it was a lovely evening, and as they entered the 
village they found Calvert's camp ready pitched, 
Efe at once made over his own tent to the ladies, 
with allits furniture. He nextsent for the head- 
man of the place. Both ladies declared they could 
not bslieve that it was the same man, so humble 
and civil was he now. 

Zellia’s lip curled » little when she saw how 
quickly he took Calvert’s orders, The latter 
promised to report him at Sirinuggur, abused 
him well in Hindustani, made him return the 
gratuity which be had extorted from the ladies, 
and promised him worse things if the baggage 
was not brought back in lesa than no time, In 
half-an-hour fresh cooliis were well on their 
way. 

Zsllie and her friend bad changed their 
dresses, and were driuking the tea which Cal- 
vert’s servant had prepared for them, and were 
both quite happy. Zellie, in particular, was all 
smiles, 

“We have turned you out of your house,” she 
said. ‘‘ What are you going to do?” 


Calvert pointed to his servant's tent. 

**T shal! be quite comfortable there,” he said. 
"T often use that when Iam ont for a night after 
big game.” 

“Why should not we try it?” asked Zusilie, 
anxtous to do as men do, 

“There would not be room for two,” answered 
Calverb, hastily. “ By-the-bye, it is superfluous 
to ask if you will give me the pleasure of your 
company at dinner, as there is no other place 
where you could dine,” 

They all laughed, All the same, they were 
@ very merry party round the small camp-tabie. 

‘Marfa had the only chair, Zollie and Calvert 
were seated on boxes. Their table service was 
rather quaint, as they had to make the most 
of a bachelor kit, However, with the ald of a 
smal! pair of carvers, the knives and forks went 
ae and s soup out of a teacup tastes ‘just as 
well. 

Calvert had ordered a huge fire to be lit, and 
after dinner they all sat round it, and be inelsted 
on both ladies drinking hot whisky-and-water, 
just to avoid taking cold after the day’s wetting, 
Maria made a good many wry faces and coughed 
a good deal, but Zsllic drank hers, aa if it was a 
thing she did every day. She noticed Calverd 
was nob smoking, 

** Don’t you smoke?” she asked, 

“Yes, but I thought you might not like it,” 
anawered Calvert, who was dying for his pipe. 

"Ob, Maria doesn’t mind it, and I like ft,” 
ssid Zalile, 

“ Are you’ sure,” said Culvert, turning to the 
spectacles, 

“ Quite,” was the answer, ‘‘ Please light-your 


pe. 

And Calvert, nothing loth, did so, It was a 
picturesque scene, The three figures—spectacles 
in the chair, Zallie on an impromptu throne 
built of stones and cushions and rugs, and Calvert 
altting cross-legged between them. The fire as it 
blazed up threw a light on their faces and on the 
natives who squatted round, forming a sort of 
circle. Sambo was curled up soclose to the fire 


as to be in danger of burning falling on him. 
papas for a time, Zallie broke 


“This is camping-out in real earnest!” she 
said, with av air of triumph, 

Yes,” said Maria, *' But the success is due 
to the helping hand of man,’’ 

“Which do you mean!” asked Oalvert. *‘ The 
coolies who threw down your loads, or your friend 
over there?” pointing to the crestfallen head- 
mm 


an. 
. No, I meant you,” said the spectacles, grate- 


fully. 

“Then it fs really possible for a man to be of 
some use—in ye fid to work for you!” asked 
Calvert, with Rf air of mock 

“Tt waan’t fair of you to listen to what we were 
saying,” aaid Zellie, pouting. 

“T could not help watching you,” said Calvert, 
rather pointedly, and silence fell on the party. 


es 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tr is equally bad for boy or girl tobe brought 
up exclusively among those of their own sex, and 
in their own home, Man and woman alike gain 
by thelr intercourse with each other, and suffer 
in proportion as they are denied the benefits of 
society, 

Azalea Speerman was the only child of a rich, 
self-made man. Joseph Speerman had married 
his foreman’s danghter when he was past fifty, 
and died whilet his daughter was still an infant, 
leaving her a fortune which was sufficient for 
anyone. Her mother, who wasa weak and silly 
woman, with nothing to recommend her but a 
red and white doli’s face, bad married Mr, 
Speerman because her own father had wished her 
to. do so, and had about as much influence with 
her pretty, wilful child as her cook had ; indeed, 
less, for the latter could bribe with cake or jam. 

Hence {it came about that she called to her 
assistance her sister-in-law, Joanna Speerman, 
astern old maid, whose long life had been spent 
in furthering the Woman's Rights movement, 





? 


| 





so. Wittal. im’ the 
grounds for —_ 80. in the extreme, 
very impressionable and eg Abd her: 
youth upwards Zellie heard ‘gone story—the 
story of woman's wrongs and man’s tyranny, 

Beautiful enough to break the heart of any 
man she chose to smile upon, her ola: 
relative she was growing up #0 hard anc 
cold that she would be able to carry the campaign 
Into the enemy’s country, and many who knew 
them both thought that ahd was right. 

But she was bud One oan saved Zallie, and 

tb was a gen _ rivalry. Feeling mos) 
Sous ante e battle of life the weaker 
sex got the worst of it, it was, to her, more a 
matter of humiliation than resentment, 

She wished to be equal, not superior to mav:; 
to run in harness beside him, not to trampie 
on him or avenge the twenty centuries of 
wrong which her aunt declared sex to have 
suffered. And so it came about that when at 


gath- 
her fathers, a great diesppointment 
fell upon the select circle whose chosen spokes- 
woman she had been, 

een mg wanted then ang ap of “age 
of age, flatly refused to stum country in sid 
of ‘he movement—refused pen to promise to 
subscribe to the funds of the society, and taking 
unto herself as her bosom friend Maria Huw- 
phreys, a noble admirer of the late Joanna's, 
announced her intention of going forth to eee 
the world. Six monthe she spent on the Con- 
tinent, and then having become her own mistress 
she returned home. Acciden somebody 
mentioned in her hearing that Mr. So-and-so was 
going shocting in the Kashmir, 

Zellie had read ‘' Lallah Rookb,” and within » 
fortnight Maria and she were on their way to 
Bombay. 

Once in Kashmir, where they arrived without 
much adventure, she gave herself up to the ples- 
sures and novelties of life in that fairest of 


to visit the interior. The result 
It was not till he went to bed that Calvert had 
time to think over the situation, and he got but 
small satisfaction from his review of it. a 
First and foremost he could not ™ place 
pretty Zeilie and her friend in the scale of 
creation. They were an utterly new experience 


to him. 
First he thought 4 be missionaries 
ught they migh' oa , 


all round his experieuce without success. Female 
“ globe trotters’ were new, 

The sun through his tent awoke bim.. 
His servant told him the ladies were still asleep. 
so jumping up he dressed himself. 

he first thing outside that he saw was the 
recovered baggage lying in a heap before his tent, 
white She eseea trifle paper og than 
the day before, s eyeing it e 
"Gainers drank his cup of tea and prepared for 
astroll. Just as he was his servant 
asked for orders and was told to 

His master could not leave the ladies ever 
now without exposing them to a repetition of 
yesterday's troubles, He must see them over 


that. 
Both Zullie and her friend were up when he 
returned to camp, ‘ 
The breakfast table was spread under a big 
tree, and they were ritting beside it, He wished 
them ‘good-morning” and asked when they 
proposed to break‘ast, 
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"As coon s¢ we can!” cried Zellie, 
terribly hungry. : 

ce gave the necessary orders, Then his 
bearer brought him his tea-caddy and kegs. 

He was on the point of making tea when he 
stopped and looked across at Zsilie, who sat 
watching him with mischievous eyes. 

“'l forgot,” he sald, in some confusion. ™ Miss 
Speerman, will you make tee }” 

*' Please don’t let me deprive you of the re- 
sponsibility,” she answered, 

Calvert made tea, f rather uncomfort- 
able the while, though a ed bachelor is as 
particular about his tea as an old maid, 

Breakfast over, he asked them their planus, 
They had none, 

 T don’t think,” he said, “ you'll have much 
difficulty in getting over the pass. This village 
at all events won’t trouble you.” 

“Ob, Zsllie!” crled the spectacles, ‘surely 
we've had enough of roughing it, as you cal) it, 
Do come back to Sirlnuggur }” 

Z2liie shook ber head. 

‘I really think we'd better,” ahe said, “ par- 
ticularly as———” and she hesitated, 

“ As what?” asked Oalverd, 

“ As we could get the benefit of your escort,” 
she said, rather more humbly than his yester- 
day’s experience led Calvert to sbi 

"I am eure I shall be delighted,” he an- 
swered, ‘# lf I ean be of any assistance I am at 
your 8 7 
” “ We travel rather slowly, I atm afraid,” said 
Maria, fearful that Z:llie m'ght propose double 


marches, 

‘* Tb ia all the same to me,” said Calvert, “I 
have no reason to hurry.” 

But all the same hfs heart miageve him. He 
remembered that at Islamabad, acting under 
instructions conveyed in a letter, Mackenzie 
would be walting for him. 

He was a brave man, but he did not like to face 
chaff; and here he, George Calvert, the most 
determined non-society man in bis regiment, was 
volunteering to escort two unprotected females 
into Sirin . He thought of the figure” he 
would eut before his friend and felt unhappy. 

Luckily, the ladies did not notice his con- 
fusion. Maria was making jam sandwiches, and 
Zellie was - with envy the speed with 
which Calvert's camp was struck aud his loads 
packed on the mules, 

They left about eleven o'clock, and had a 
pleasant march, Ib would be bard to say whic 
of the three enjoyed ib most, 

Zollie and Calvert were revelling for the first 
time in the soclety which they had avoided all 
thelr lives, and Maria was delighted at the idea 
that she was going back to Sirinuggur. 

For the three days which ih took them to reach 
Islamabad they lived In the same way, 

Zsliie was ing that it was very nice to 
have one of the oppressors to order about and 
do things for one # great deal better than one 
could do them for oneself, and Calvert was 
coming to the conclusion that the cunving sex 
bay ‘i meg had ay teat psradize till 

ad so a "s one at 
least: was awakened rudely. For, turning into 
the courtyard of the Islamabad bungalow he saw 
the figure—dirty, unshaved, wearing his oldest 
unmentionables, a pair of old slippets down at 
the heels, and a grey flannel shirt, open at the 
collar, leaning a his extended right 
hand holding a beautifally-coloured clay pipe 
snd his face depicting unfeigned astonishment 
--the too famlfliar lineaments of hia fidus A chates, 
Hector Mackenzle, who, as the truth, the fail 
turned tall and gjeculatiog * Ladies, By jiogo 1” 
urne % j ingo 1” 
fled to the bicaan tepiees 8 the bungalow. 

Calvert waa a little prececupied as he saw 
alter his charges’ and made all arrange- 
ments, Then, his work done, with somewhat 
— he 994 bis injared friend, pre- 
= to explain on as best he 


CHAPTER Y. 
As they ahook hands Mackensle’s face was @ 
study, Ip expressed bis feelings, He did aot 











know whether to or to be apgry—more- 
over, he was Bat he was less nervous 
than his friend, who tried to break the awkward- 


ale?” he asked, trying 
feel cheerful, and not succeeding. 
“ Well,” (in a deep bass voice) meant more as 
an foterr than as an expreasion of his 
state of health, Calvert wilfully mistook him, 


and continued very fast,— 
"T’'m glad to hear {», old ed What have 
you been doing since I last heard of you?” 


a ayy Pied eA pear saorag an 
! capita 6; got the biggest 
head I’ve ever shot, sod— 

“All that,” eaid Mackenzie, ‘‘you have 
already told me by letter. What have you been 
doing since you lefb your nullah?"’ 

“ Travelling down here,” sald Calvert. 

" Exactly ; your arrival proves that, What I 
Neg know is, how you have travelled down 

ere ” 


* Walked the whole way.” 
* Calvert, don’t prevaricate. Circumstance 
are suspicious, n them,” 


“Oh, you mean sbout the ladies?” as if ib 
was ye dawning on him what his friend wanted, 
‘* I do mean about the ladies,” said the other, 
severely, “I did not expect it of you. Know- 
ing your strict habit of avoiding ladies’ society, 
I wish to know how it is that I find you travelling 
in company with two of them, one at least good- 
looking, and you apparently enjoying yourself?” 
“My dear Hector, there is very little to teil, 
I met Miss Speerman and her friend on the to 
of the pass, They were travelling alone, an 
their coolies had bolted, I lent them my tent, 
recovered their baggege, and as a reward was 
allowed to see them into Sirlauggur—that's all.” 

“To see them into Sirinuggur! Why not to 
England? Well, there’s one comfort, you can 
pa era surg couple of peas ao eon 

preposterous allowance of baggage 
that they seem to have, and tell the boatman to 
My due ken, 1 tom's, pomihly sien then 

“My can’t y shunt 
Wke that,” eld Calvert, humbly. “T've pro- 
mised to see them Into Sirinuggur ; besides——” 

Mi veeee ee erled the other, go 

you propose to perpetrate }” 
® Maley Hpasennans hen sever seen Martand, and 
T have promised to show her the ruins,” wes the 
answer, ‘ There is no hurry, and I thought you 
ro ~~ over there, too, to tifiae, Rather 
jolly, e ” 3 

yon," retorted Mackenzie, “you don’t 
suppose I’m going to countenance this tom- 
foolery ?” 

“Why? We shall have to travel together to 
Sirinuggur, don’t you see, and it will be a good 
way for you to get to know them,” 

“Tn language, Calvert, you want me to 
play gooseberry picker with the old lady in spec- 

es while 6 and the pretty girl are enjoying 
yourselves, Thank you. I may remark that ib 
takes two to make a bargain, and I will decline 
to be one,” 

*Won’t you come!” cried Calvert, aghast, 

“Most decidedly not,” returned Mackenzie, 
“even though you, whom I had thought above 
such things, seem bent on playing the fool, it does 
not follow that your friends shou!d.” 

“Then what will you do?” asked the other. 
“I? Tehall go back to Sirinuggur, leave my 
address at the post-office, and retire into the 
Lolab or some such place till you've come to your 
senses,” 

“Look here, Hector, listen to reason,” pleaded 
Calvert, “Don’t throw mo over this once, We 
need only see them to Sirlouggur, and I have in 
aeort of way promised for you, It shan’t occur 


ry 
What security have 1?" asked the other, 


doletully. 
“Then you'll come !” cried Calvert. 
“T suppose I must,” said Mackenzie, re- 
estes here I'm off to order the : 
"m of to order ies,” - 
and he “ae re 
Left to himself, Mackenzie laughed heartily, 





He was greatly amused. Although, like his 
friend, he was but little susceptible to the blan- 


dishments of the fair, he went more into society. 
So far this business amused him. 

When he joined the party that evening, Zellie 
rallied him about his sudden retreat, and said 
she wondered any fiiend of Captain Oalvert's 
was afraid of ladies—an Innocent speech which 
sent Mackenzie into fits, and made his friend 
foolish, The meal passed off with much merri- 
ment, and the newcomer, who was even more In 
the dark than his friend, was surprised to find 
the unknown so agreeable. 

The next morning, as arranged, they rode to 
the ruins at Martand, the finest almost in India. 
It did not suit Mackenzie much to find himeelt 
relegated to the society of the spectacles, but he 
managed to learn a little of the reasons which had 
brought her and her friend there. 

They had a very pleasant picnic, and the sun 
was setting over the grand Pir Panjal range as 
they rode back to Islamabad, and Mackenzie felt 
that if only there bad been somebody to make 
love to he could have done it with great success. 
Aa it was, he looked-at Maria and forebore, 

That evening, when the two friends were alone 
after the ladies bad retired, Calvert asked his 
friend what he thought of his new discovery in 
womaukind, 

“Well, old chap,” he said, “how did you 
enjoy yourself to-day ?” 

“ First-rate,” waa the answer, ‘It was hardly 
fair, though, of you to keep Mies Zellie altogether 
to yourself,” 

“Tam glad you liked {t,” said Calvert. “I 
think they are awfully good sorts, both of 
them.” 

** Yes, I think they are.” 

** ’'m awfully glad I was able to help them.” 

; “Take care you don’t carry a good thing too 
ar,’ 

**No fear of that,” said Calvert. 

‘* Well, take care,” laughed Mackenzie. ‘ Miss 
Zellfe is a very pretty girl. Luckily we can hold 
to present arrangements.” 

** How do you mean?” 

** Why, part company In Sirinuggur.” 

T ‘was @ pause, while Calvert rose and 
kuocked the ashes out of his pipe. 

"Oh, yes,” he sald, **of course we part coni- 
pavy In Sirinuggur.’ 

And he went to bed, leaving Mackenzie to 
decide In his own mind that his friend was hard 
hit, and must be taken good care of, 





CHAPTER VL 


" Man preposes, but Heaven disposes.” Things 
did not turn out quite as comfortably as they 
were expected to, and Mackenzie found, to his 
disgust, that his intentions of carrying bis friend 
were thwarted at every turn, 

They reached Sirfnuggur a couple of days after 
the excursion to Martand, and there of n¢ -esalty 
the party separated, the ladies to the .amily 
camping ground called the Munshi Bagh, the two 
men to the Chenar Bagh, where they were amoung 
congenial spirits, 

The wet in the hillz had driven people into the 
clty rather earlier than usual, and the two friends 
found nearly everybody within hail of them wae 
an old friend. 

The camping-ground runs along a narrow canal, 
which connects the river with the beautiful city 
lake, and is merely a oarrow strip of grass with 
magnificent trees, under which people camp. 
during the healthy months. 

In front of each man’s tent lies his boat or 
boats, email ti travel about Sirinuggur, large to 
use for excursions into the district. 

Here from daylight to dark, a constant suc- 
cession of hawkers, briugiog chairs, tables, Kash- 
rair shoes, guns, knives, skins, silver and copper 
work, papier maché, and everything else that 
men could think of, stream past the tents, worry- 
ing the visitors to buy, and often only got rid of 
by a plentiful use of the stick. Certainly through- 
out the day, and often throughout the night, 
there is a perpetual din. 

Boatmen quarrelling and fighting, their wives’ 
shrill treble plainly distinguished in the fray, 








rival tradesmen loudly disputing about the value 
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of their wares before some sible purchaser, 
dogs ae oe pore and servants 
screazaing to other with that pecullar twang 
which is always affected by the natives of India 
when they raise their voices above their 

tomes. 


Tn the midet of this Babel the two friends 
found themeelves, They bad brought the ladies 
down to Siriuuggar, aud seen them comfortably 
established In a hut in the families’ camping- 
ground, ; 

Calvert wanted very much to encamp on 8 
little island in the Jhelum, opposite the huts, 
bet this Mackenzie vetoed so strongly he was 
obliged to give in. 

A couple of days, during which Calvert fumed 
end fretted, and the mosquitoes nearly drove 
Mackenzie out of his senses, made them desire 
to leave Sirlaugger at once, and not-return till it 
was cooler, 

Mackenzie was in great triamph at this deci- 
sion, for he had now fully made up his mind 
that his friend was very much in love, and that 
the sooner he could carry him off to new scones 
and occupations the better. He should eee no 
more of the attractive Miss Zellie, 

So pn were to leave next morning ; the boats 
were ordered to be ready, stores were to be 
laid in, and everything prepared for their 
departure, 

Calvert, who “had been fairly quiet sisce 
‘breakfast, and had not cursed Sirinuggur more 
than fifty times, proposed that they should walk 
over to the library and lookat the papers, Mac- 
kenzle assented, and they started, 

Alas! the Munshi Bagh and the Library are 
next door to each other, As they stepped out 
of the boat, on the bauk above them Mackenzie 
saw, to his infinite disgust, the smiling face of 
“allie Speerman, and the familiar snub nose of 
Maria. It was too late to recede; they were 
seen, and they must make the best of it, 

Mackenzls felt, rather than saw that Calvert 
was pleased, and the alacrity with which he 
clambered up the bank, and the cordiality with 
which he shook hands with both ladies, put it 
beyond a doubt. 

“Come along, Mr. Mackenzie,” cried Zelllie 
from above, ‘' How very fortunate that we have 
met you! Weare just going to the post-office.” 

“ By Jove, yea!” anid Calvert, ‘’ We've for- 
gotten to tell the postmaster what to do with 
our letters, Come along, Hector,” 

‘' Where have you been all this time?” asked 
Zellle of Mackenzie, as she shook hands with him, 
“T's an age since we saw you,” 

“We ought to be flattered, Mies Speorman ; 
it is ovly two days,” 

“Is that all, really?” was her answer. “ When 
once you = yourrelves in the Chenar Bagh we 
see very little of you... Well, now we have 
caught you we mean to keep you ; eh, Maria? 
As a beginning, please escorb me to the post- 
— We must make haste, or ic will be 
closed.” 

“Tshall be delighted,” said Mackenzie; but 
his face expressed woe unutterable, which his 
companion pretended not to see. 

Calverd was not pleased either, He liked 
Maria very well as. Zellie’s or Mackenzie's com- 
paicn, but could not appreciate her as his own. 
Besides, he was jealous of what he considered 
his friend's privilege of escorting Miss Speer- 
man. Altogether, he did nob much epjoy his 
short walk to the post-office, 

Zellie transacted her. business and Calvert 
his orders about his letters. Mackenuie and 


Mlss. Humphreys waited ontelde the little post- ; 


office and watched the boats passing along the 
river. 

Just as Calvert and Zallle left the post-office a 
aroall boat ran aground at the steps, and out of 
it an elderly gentleman scrambled and then 
helped outs young lady, On catching sight of 
the party the former became much excited, 

* How are you, Calvert’ heshouted. “ When 
did you get back to Sirinuggur? What sport 
have you had! Where are you going next? 
Who are you living with and where }”’ 

And then running up the bank, with an agili 
which would have been remarkable in a m 





younger man, be seized Calvert, who had turned 
to him, by the hand and shook ft warmly. 

“How do you do, Sir Archibald 1” suid 
Calvert, when he began to realise the situation 
a little, ‘Which of your questions shall I 
answer first }” ; 

“All, my dear boy, all You remember 
Ethel!” as Miss Murray joined them. 

Calvert hastened to bow and express his plea- 
sure at meeting them, 

‘* Everybody ts coming 


mééting so many,” 

** We were nearly washed out of Gulmaty,” 
said Ethel Murray, with a shrug of her shoulders. 
** We live in what they called a hut, which leaked 
all over ; aud poor papa was worse off, for he was 
in a tent.” 

“To was like a Banga! rice-field,” cried Sir 
Archibald, as he emerged from the post-office 
with » bundle of letters, “I never had such 9 
damp time in my life. Come along, Ethel, let 
usall walk back, Calvert, of course you dine 
with us?” 

sia am very corry, Sir Archibald,” began Cal- 
v 

“No excuses; I shall nob take them. You 
—_ come, in spite of your aversion to ladies’ 
society." 
The last remark would have been brutal had 
it been intended. Zallie coloured, aud Mackenzie 
turned away, to hides laugh. Calvert hastened 
to explain, 

‘I was going to add,’ he sald, “that I am 
living with one of our fellows,’ 

“Bring him too, » Delighted to make his 
acquaintance,” And then his eye lighted-on the 
group, and he begen to suspect. “ Fiiends of 
yourat” he asked, 

He the man I spoke of—Mackenzle of ours, 
an dics isdhebasee 

Bat, before he could finish, Sir Archibald had 
turned to where Mackenzie stood talking to 
Zeallle, and cried,— 

** Introduce me ab once.” 

Calvert did so, t in the ladies. 

“* How are you!” asked the genial old gentle- 
man, “Glad to make your acquaintance. I 
knew your regiment many years ago, eir, when I 
was & Allow me to introduce my daughter.” 

Ethel, who had caught Zollie’s uame, came 
forward, 

“T can almost claim to know you,” she sald; 
“ Mrs, Champion, who is a great friend of ours, 
has told me so much about you,” 

“Do you know Mra. Champion?” sanawered 
Zellie ; and the two girls were econ in close con- 
versation, } 

“Well,” said Sir Archibald, “what next? 
Whatare your plans? To my mind Sirinuggar 
is far too hot for comfort.” > 

"We had come to the same concliisfon,” said 
Calvert ; “we were thinking of leaving to-mor- 
row.” 

‘We are going down to the Lolab,” eut in 
Mackenzie, anxious to give an air of fixity to 
their plans; “we shall be away about a fort- 

night.” 

"We are going out to the Naseeb Bagh, on 
the Dal Lake,” said Sir Archibald, “ You'd better 
come ont too; and, if Miss Thing-um-bob and 
her friend will join us, we shall be a good party, 
and we can amuse ourselves wandering round 
sight-seelug. What do you sy?” — 

“Capital!” said Calvert, 

‘*T am afraid~—-” began Mackenzie. 


“Nonsense. Shut up, old man,” cried his], 


friend, ‘ Here’s Sir Archibald good enough to 
ask us to join his party, and you at once try to 
make out that you were going to do something, 
which you were not.” . 

“Come, Mackenzie,” eaid Sir Archibald, ‘you 
must give in with a good grace, Evhel, come and 
persuade Mr, Mackenzle that he is not being 
victimised.” 

‘'In what way?” asked his daughter. 

“Why, I propose that we should all—that fs, 
iE See One ha! ho! = they caste oscars 
pardon (as Calvert prompt m)— . 
man has no other wens thas we should alt go 
out to the Naseeb Bagh. Mackenzie wants to eat 
fruit in the Lolab, and »e-——” 





Tam sure I shall be ted to come, ‘Sir 
Archibald,” said Mackenzle, fair caught in: the 
trap, though, unless his face belied ‘him, he 
looked 20 little like delighted, that the 
whole burst out . 

“ What do you sey, Miss) Speerman ?” asked 
Sir Archibald. peed 

“Oh,. you must come, of course,” sald Miss 
Murray to Zallie, iit. 
~ “We shall be delighted. I however 


into Siriauggur very | that poor Mr. Mackenzie won't find us. such a 
— this year,” he ead. “I don’t koow when 


terrible nuissuce,” said Zalile, an 

*Oaptain Calvert, what a nice cheerfal regi- 
ment yours must be in a station” aid Ethel, 
laughingly, as the party moved cif towards the 
il 


4 7” é 

*' Because ee 4 officers dislike ladies’ 
seg | as ap as 9 Ansar do, you must add 
greatly to the galety “place.” ; 

" 4 can asstire you we are rather the other 
way.’ 

“Oh, I seet And you two are the only two 
who-——”’ she began, mischievously,  * 

» his Meeg eee eee I begin to 
vee my mistake, for which I have largely to thank 

ou.” 5 

: Echel thought ft would have been nearer the 
truth if he had quoted Zallie as the cause of the 
change. 

Meanwhile, Zellie was tryiag to laugh  Mac- 
kenzie back Into a good humour with considerable 


success. 
“Mr. Mackenzie,” she began, '* will you beabie 
+ at for, Mian v ) 

4 for, Miss Speerman !” 

 Draggtog you away frou your lite of bachelor 
ease, and cornpelling you to do squire to a lot of 
useless women,” 

Mackenzie saw he was at her mercy. 

“Tam von oe pend op ve + 
your society, y grea ae 
that Calvert should reste ah ently os a 
complete a—well, convert to doctrines’ w: 8 
has all his life been preaching against.” 

How do you mean?” 

“Simply that you have converted the most 
inveterate bachelor that I ever met in ry life,” 
anid Mackenzie, 


Zallie bluahed a little, and did mot answer. 
They had reached the Munshi Bagh, and Calvert 
was waiting for his friend to return to their 


camp. 

Now, mind,” said Sir Archibald, “we rende- 
yous to-morrow fn the Naseeb Bagh, I look 
after the commissariat, the rest of you lovk after 
yourselves,” : 

A assent was given, and they all said 
* Good-night,” 

The last Calvert. shook hands with was 


Zallie, 
“You might have ssid a few words to me to- 


day,” he said. 
“Have not I done 80?” she avked, carelessly. 
And Calvert flupg sulkily down Into the boat, 


nee ee 


CHAPTER VIL 


Oxetarxty the most beautiful camping-grount 
in Kashmir, If not in the world, the Naseeb Bagh 
is situated on the southerm bank of the lovely 


is one of the loveliest spots in the world, : 
It wes to this place that Sir Archibald Marray 
ht his friends the day following the 
g at the post-office, aud by the the 
tents were all up and the baggage traneferred to 
the new camping- ground, 


Siri to avold the flies, and fever. A 
sound ek plecsanh excursions rides, and igs 2 
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water kept all the party amused, though all were | “Does Sis ao? 


not enjoying ft equaily, 

For some strange reason Zallie seemed to have 
quite thrown over Calvert. She did nof actually. 
avoid him, but she was not nearly so fond of b 
society ag she bad been, and coemed rather to 
prefer Hector Mackenzie, who in his turn seemed 
to care rather less than nothing for her obvious 
preference, : = Waal 

The resulé cf all this was to throw Calvert 


and E‘hel Matray more and more ,and aa 
Eshel wasa very lively girl, and as 
beyond measure at his sum , for so 


he was fnelined to it, by Zallfe—** mode 
the running,” a¢ the saying is, with her there 
seemed to the outelders, viz, Sir Archibald and 
his elder hter, to be two couples in the camp 
—the first E:hel and Calvert, the other Zailie 
and Mackenz'e. 

There was, however, one person in camp who 
was by no means so eure, vic., Maria Hurophreys. 
Zllie hed changed very much lately, aud glad as 
Maria ‘was to eee {t sho also notleed with dismay 
that Zelife seemed far from happy. 

At first Miss Hamphreys was fuclined to think 
Mackeng'e was to blame; but putting one cir- 
cametence with another she gradually changed 
her opinion, It happebed that one day they 
je a Mr apc yea their Bioorg! tents, en- 

no @ and reading t ettera just 
ited by the lish mail, F 4 

* Zellie,” cried Maria, ‘here fs a lebter from 
Miss Grantley, She says the committee have 
been hoping to hear from you.” 

“I don’t see, Maria,” returned Zsllfe, pettishly, 
‘what reason the have t6 bother me.” 

" They appear rather put out, Zallle,” eaid her 
friend, mildly, **at tha wey you have neglected 
them since your poor aunt’s death, Toey ex- 
pected ao much of you.” 

“That was Aant Joanva’s fault,” cried Zellie, 
angrily, “Oace for all, Maria, I have done with 
— I an? not going to be langhed at by every- 


“Who eaid you would be?” ; 

*« Captain Calvert hinted as much,” raid Zllfe, 
with » slight blush. “I am leariisg something 
now,” + 
"You certainly aré changiog all your ideas, 
A fortuight ego’ yon would tale help from 
nobody, and how you make poor Mr. Mackenzie 
run about constantly.” 

Zsilie blushed again. 

; ¥s pe -_ Sir Archibald calling us to breakfast 1°’ 
she . 


eee 


CHAPTER VIII. 


*Wao's for an ‘excursion to-day,” cred Sir 
Archibald, after breakfast, “‘ What do you say 
to the Nishat Bagh? We have nob been there 
yet, and we ought to go,” ' 

“Til go!” sald Zellie, and Maria also assented, 

* Are going, Miss Murray?” atked Cal- 
verb, of Ethel, who nodded at the same time, 
‘browing a half glance at Mackenzie, from whem 
Z:ilie wae @xtorting a promize to hp 
At about noon they set off in small boats, 
Echel and Calvert’ went in one, Mackenzie wee 
ordered By Zallie into a second, while Sir Archi- 
bald laug ly offered to take charge of the 
other two in his own boat. 

They were rowed across the lake and landed 
cear the Nishat Bagh half au hour later. During 
the Gret part of the voyage Mackenzie noticed 
his companion seemed much preoccupied: He, 
wae, however, surprised by her breaking the | 
silence with a question. 

“Mr. Mackensie,” she sald, “will you tell me 
somsthing?” 

“That depends a good deal if I can,” was his 
anewer, " 

* Promise me nod to tell anyone that 1 asked 
you,” 

*'T can and will do that,” he replied. 

“Thanks, Then tell me why dees Captain 
a id contintiilly evold met’ He not 
0 do.20,%°" Gur le 


Tu spifé of he¥ earnestness Mackentis could not 





a his nations) privilege of antwering with s 
question, we a 


“You, atall events, ought vot to pretend not 
to.see it,” was her quick answer. “We got on 
ca till you”’——she hesitated a moment— 
“joined our party.” =. 

“T have noticed he has seemed to cool a little,’ 
he said, quietly, “But I thought you had done 
so even more.” 

“It” oried Zellie. ‘Why I have thought all 
along that you have been putting him against 
me. Why have you done so?” 

“By Jovel"” thought Mackenzie; “here's 
pretty warm corner, Alone in a boat with a 
pretty woman who. evidently thinks I have nob 
much opinion of her, and at least a quarter-of- 
an: hour before relief can come.” 

His ailence was taken by Z-llie as a sign of guilt 
—she did nob hesitate. 

“Whab have I done, Mr, Mackenzie?” she 
atked. ‘I know that you don’t like me, but 


Ww >” 
Nhs Mackenale found his tongue. 

" Miss Speerman,” he sald, ‘1 assure you your 
suspicions are quite unfounded. Calvert and i 
have never en to each other on the subject. 
Ishould never think of trying to guide him ia 
such s matter.” 

Zaille seemed surprised. 

**Thank you, Mr, Mackenzie,” she answered, 
It fs all very stange, but I am glad it was not 
ag Sutil, 1 can’t explaiu it. Will you help 
me ” 

Mackenz'e determined on a bold statement. 

“T really don’t think you need take the matter 
so much to heart,” he ssid, “If you ask me 
what I think about it, Calvert. {s a very impres- 
slovable fellow. He rushes headloug into every- 
thing. He was so glad to find hinself in Isdies’ 
society again that he could not see enough of it 
when he met you. Now he. has come across 
some old friends and he can’t see enough of 
them.” 4 

With. which somewhat unveracious statement 
he hoped to close the subject, But Z:llie would 
not allow this, 

“ Has he known Evhel) Murray ‘so very long ?” 
she asked. 

“Longer than he has known you,” was the 

careless anawer, almost too crusi ia its unintended 
direetness. “He seems to hive been greatly 
struck with her. He wrote me from his nullah 
avout her, which is very wonderful for hia, 
Onee in the jungle he forgets everything but 
sport,” 
» le was surprised that the girl did not answer; 
On looking at her he was shocked, nob-to say 
dismayed, by the look of eet misery on hor face. 
He beard her mutter, too,— 

“And I thought he liked.me! ; 


Just then the boat ran on to the grass bank In }- 


front of the garden, and Mackenzie hm out 
to help Zillie up the steep. When she emerged 
from the shadow of the awning she was herself 


again, and thanked him with a smile, but at once 


joined Sir Archibald. 
‘Mackenzie tted his cutspoken criticism. 


friend, and a very plucky woman, He would 
help her if he could, They all fnepected the 
Nishad Bagh, and adcired its'terraces and trees, 
By the time they had finfsbed it was one o’clock, 
and Str Archibald prope xed luncheon. All agreed, 
and the table was soon laid. 

Even Sir Archibald’s good oxtering and genial 
spirit could nob make the party at home. 
thing seemed to have gone Wrong, and the efforts 
which each and all made to conceal the fact only 
made things worse, 

\ Calvert‘and Eshel Murray were fairly talkative, 
bat the rest sat silent. ath the meal — 
dragged out its weary ler © party seeme 
unwilling to separate, and the ladies and men 
kept apart, when they at last arose and resumed 
their wanderings through the gardens, 

‘ But’ Mackenzie had matured o& scheme for 


jog things right, which he was able to pub 
eet A 


practice, 
About three o'clock dark clouds gathering over- 
head, andthe rolling of d{stent thunder, warned 


the party that ft was wisest to return. As they 
wers standing by the boats, and Calvert was just 





' Zellfe, and ‘to ‘his 


regre ; 
Still it waa clear’she was at once in love with his Nis 


Sonre- 





preparing to step into Mshe! Murray's, Mackenz'o 
stopped him. 

“ji pay, old fellow,” we keep too much in 
couples,” he said, ‘Let us shufilg, the pack, 
You go and look after Miss Speerman. I’li pop 
tn here.” 

And before Calvert could stop him he was by 
Miss Echel’s side, 

"She's got her chanca now, snd I hope she'll 
make the moat of {t;” he said, to himself, 

Zallie, who was ratber dreading . return 
voyage with Mackenzle, was more than pleased 
when, fn place of her Iste companion, Calvert 
stepped into the boat. 





CHAPTER IX, 


Trrovanour that afternoon the one member 
of the party who had thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self was George Calvert. His jealous eyes: had 
at once seen that something had gone wrong be- 
tween Zallie and hia friend, and the more 
markedly they avoided each other the better he 
was pleazed. The change of boats was all he 
required, 

Zallie weleomed him with a smile (which was 
an omen of success to come), and as the boat 
pushed off asked how he came to be there, 

“I suppose I ought to think myself very for- 
tunate, Captain Calvert,” she sald. ‘It is not 
often I get much of your soclety now-s-days.” 

Calvert thought {t was not all his fault, but he 
did not say £0. 

"We are likely to have a rough time cross- 
ing,” he remarked, pointing to the sky, which 
was getting blacker every minute, 

Zallie did nob mean to let him off thus, 

a How comes it, che asked, “that you have 

“Twas going to ask that question.” returned 
Calvert. Just as I was gebttiog into the, other 
boat Mackenzle‘asked me to change. “Have you 
quarrelled?”  . 

He only meant'to ask the question fn a banter- 
ing way, and was eurprised when the gir! flashed 
a bright scarlet, and answered, angrily, — 

“No, Captain Calvert; we only strayed into 
dangerous ground; tad fod fr best to avoid each 
other for the b,”” 


The effect of thimepeech--was to, glve-Calyert 
the that Mackenzle had proposed to ‘her, 
and been nelther accepted nor refused. 

This did not euit him at all. He meant to 
have had a gulet halt-hour’s conversation’ with 
great disgust fouud (as he 
be that he was foo late by Half-an: hour.’ 

Zallie could not guess what caused the sudden 
change tn his ‘tanger. a eer 

“Tshould ‘think Miss Murray i likely to et- 
joy ber row acroes the lake,” he safd, ~ 

Zallie did not Wke his talking about her rival, 
even in her Ms 

“ She certainly ought to,” she said. 

“ Mackenzie Is a very good fellow,” said Cal- 


rt. 
“Very,” ssid Zallie, sulkily. 
"And it’s going to rain,” said George. 
“And we tre, enjoying ourselves so mitch,’ 
retorted Zllis, mocktingly. Sale 

As sho spoke'a fissh of lightning, followed M4 
a terrific peal of thunder right overbead, tol 
them that the storm was upon them. A gust of 
wind followed, then a ripple across the water, 
and then driving rain, . FR 

They were about half-way across, and though 
it was not actually dark thé storm made 

ht very unce: Had Calvert been by him- 
self he would not have cared, bub with Zallie on 
board the ricketty craft the matter was serious. 

‘You will be drénched,” he exid, putting his 
mackintosh over her shoulders. 

Even that slighhb motion made the boat rock, 
and Zellie gare a slight ecream, “ 

“Don't be afraid,” he said, cheerfully, “We 
bg Shae Bote lip ecko § ie gg ny 

was not thinking self,” che answered, 

Lich yoedee Oem nk 

Sbe potated to the other boat, thé’ awhing of 
seg been tarrled away by a viclent’gust of 
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“ About the best thing that could happen,” 
he esid, calmly, “I wish ours would go too,” 

Hie tone was not that of a man whose dearest 
hopes mtred in the other boar. Then he 
called e boatman to send the boat along, 
and even while he epoke the roof was carried 


» away. 


“That's better,” he said. "If we capsize we 
ahall fail clear now.” 

‘‘Capsize 1” cried Zellie. “ What fun that 
would be if only the rain would stop !” 

As she spoke the boat gave a lurch, which 
caused her assumed gaiety to evaporate In a little 
scream, 

Calvert threw his arm round her, ° 

“ Don’t be frightened, Zellfe,” he said, so ten- 
derly that she felt her heart leap os he called her 
by her pst name, ‘It’s only a short way to the 
shore now.” 

He did not take bis arm away when the boat 
righted herself. 

Zellie nestled closer to him. 

**I feel quite safe here,” she said, contentedly. 

“Then stay there always, darling,” said Cal- 
vert, ‘* Zellie, dear, do you think you could stay 
there for ever ?” 

The pretty face looked up to his with a smile 
of love and trust. 

**T should like to,” she said. 

Tt wae ® queer place to settle the future of a 
pair of human beings. 

The rain was atill falling, bub the storm had 
passed away, and, through a rent in the clouds, 
the sun sent down a ray of life, 

The boat, propelled by six pairs of strong 
arma, was rushing swiftly through the water, 
and, all unconscious of the presence of the un- 
sympathetic boatmen, Zallie lay in her lover's 
arms, and felt at last that the something which 
had been wanting all through her life come. 

“Zallie, darling,” whispered Calvert, as the 
boat neared the shore, “do you believe in 
omens? We met in a storm; you have pro- 


mised to be my wife in a storm. What does ft 


mean?” 
“ Let us hope peace,” aaid Zellle, 


[cee END.) 








BELLE’S FIRST BRIDESMAID. 
0 


Miss Batix Saunpers was going to be married, 
Not only that, but Miss Saunders was aiming to 
have the “nicest wedding ever given in Bough- 
ton.” If a florist and a caterer from the cfty of 
which Boughton was a suburb, pompous walters 
from the Boughton Hotel, a wonderful wedding- 
dress, a bewilderment of white satin and lace, 
and seed-pearls, from Madame Montolt, whose 
prices made ove gasp, and the jolllest wedding- 
party Imaginable—if all this did nob make hers 
the vicest wedding Boughton had ever seen it 
would be rather astonishing. 

It was the evening before the wedding, and 
everybody was glad of it, 

Poor Mrs. Saunders wae glad that the fuss and 
bother and hurry were so nearly over ; poor Mr. 
Saunders was glad of the temporary lull in the 
inflax of bills ; Belle was glad that she had got 
through trying on dresses and trying to look 
rejoiced over duplicate cake-baskets and pickle 
dishes ; "Sigismund Mayvard,” as he appeared 
ov the invitetions, was glad that his insignificant 
¢ble of prospective bridegroom was to be taken 
from the boards ; and Wallace Ryder, who was 
to be his best man, was giad that his trip up to 
the lakes for boating and fiching purposes would 
not have to be postponed much longer, 

These jash threes were eltting in the parlour 
that evening, talking in a comfortable, confidential 
way 

There was no light; Mr, Maynard and Belle 
were taking advantage of that on the sofa; 
Wallace Ryder, stretched out in the largest arm- 
chair, was aware of the position of Mr, Maynard’s 
arm, but he was politely oblivious. 

“T ghan't feel perfectly easy,” said Belle, 
musiogly, “ till after the ten o'clock crain is in 








to-morrow. What ff anythipg should happen 
that she shouldn't come? Why, we just conlda’t 
be married, Sig.” 

"Oh, she'll come |” anid Sig. 

**Whot” said Wallace Ryder, lazily, 

“Who!” cried Belle. “Well, of all the 
absurd questions! Why, Kate Corrolton, of 
oo at Corrolton?” Wallace repeated, dim! 

‘ ate ” 
conscious of having heard the name before. . 

“ She's to be first bridesmaid,” Sig interposed, 
feeling the figure at his side straightening in- 
dignantly. 

“Oh, yes!" said Wallace, absently. 

** You're s horrid thing!” said Belle, severely, 
“l’ve told you over and over that Kate Corrolton 
fs going to be first bridesmaid, and you don't 
display the least intereat. Why, don’t you kaow 
that, as groomsman, you'll have to devote yourself 
to her—take her to earry her flowers, 
talk to her all the time, be very attentive! Why 
don’t you ask how she looks—how she acts-— 
what she’s to wear-~sll about her ?” 

Wallace 


** How does she look #” he obediently. 

“Oh, abe’s ” began, tly. 

Belle stopped. It was in obedience to a nudge 
from her future lord ; but the darkness covered 
* New look here, 

* Now, loo! ” said serlously. “T'm 
uot golng to have Ryder po an upon. Can- 
dour fs « cardinal virtue, Don's try to soften 
the facts, She has red hair, Ryder.” 

Wallace groaned. 

vod cui at Sci 

i“ D » Sig, t 

He was pinching Belle's arm industriously, that 
eng he Se eee a le, 

“ Her nose, as I remember i,” pursued 
—‘* bear up, Ryder—her nose is rather turned- 
up. And her eyes—well, I never could make out 
juet what colour are, if they’re any.’’ 

“Good Heaven!” said Wallace, roused into 
animation at last. “You don’t really mean 
to tell me that that’s the sort of person "ve 
selected for your first bridesmaid! You're 
joking,” he added, with a ray of 

** It’s the solemn truth,” rej 

**She’s an old school friend, you know,” sald 
Belle—she had recovered her composure. “TI 


* And you expect me to devote myself to her 
—take her in to breakfast—carry her bouquet ?” 
said Wallace, with real pathos in his voice. 
“ What have I done to deserve this?” 

“She’s going to wear a lovely dress,” said 
Belle—consolingly. ‘She wrote me about it— 
ba 3 way with a eu pe ose 

top there, please,’ allace, implor- 
** White surah, with red hair and freckles 
and a turned-up nose!” 

Belle merged a titter into a cough. 

** You must come round and see her, Leb me 
ree—come xbout half-past ten,” she said. “ You 
must meet each other before the ceremony, of 
course,” 

“Try to get along with it, Ryder,” said Sig, 
“Tt won't be for long, you know. She's only 
going to stay a week or so, to keep Mrs, Saunders 
company after we're gone.” 

‘*A week }"’ Wallace repeated. “You don’t 
suppose I could stand it fora week? I shall 
start up the lakes the day after to-morrow.” 

_ “How horrid of you!” said Belle, 
— depending on you to make things nice for 
ate. 

‘When you find me making nice for a 
girl with red hair,” said Wallace, as he rose with 
a yawn, “ you may shoot me on the epot |” 

The next moruing the Saunders’ house was in 
@ state of excitement, from the basement where 
the caterer was ‘lying about among his hampers, 
and firing rapid and confusing instructions at the 
waiters and Mrs, Saunders’ cook, to the second 
storey, where in one room the bride was taking a 
last survey of her dazzling toilette in a long 
glass, with her bridesmaid hovering over her, and 
where in another the groom was walking up and 
down with the nervousness common to persons in 
like positions, while his best man lounged against 
the dressing-case, and fanned himeelf tranquilly. 

“ You won’t be able to get through the cere- 


"TE wae | 


mony if you keep on like thie, Sig,” the latter 
remarked, with a calm observation of his friend's 
ita 
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thing In the mere pleasure of standing still and 
looking at her, 

Red hair? It was a beautiful shade of rich 
dark auburn. A turned-up nose! freckles? eyes 
of no particular colour? Her nose was the 


; 
E 
: 
i 
; 


and ht and long-lashed ; but were they 
blue or —or & wonderful mixture! 

The object of bis-fascinated gaze raised her big 
bunch of pink roses to her sweet lips to conceal a 
spreading smile ; and putting a hand lightly o 
his arm, hurried him after jthe others, who were 
half downstairs, 
an 


The big rooms below were empty of all save 
the other four bridesmaids and a few friends, 1 
scabtteriog of aunts and uncles and cousins, 

There were flowers everywhere—bouquets in 
every possible place, a floral bank hiding the fire- 
place, a huge bell of waxen blossoms for the 
bridal party to stand under, 

The groomeman, with his eyes on the charming 
face at his side, grew more aud more oblivious to 


everything else. 
Of coonee th went on to the little village 
church, but Wallace wae not aware that the 


clergyman was advancing to meet them, was pro- 
nouning the ‘opening “ ly beloved?’ until he 
felb a pete push from the hand on his arm, and 
saw Carrolton taking her place gracefully 
‘at Belle’s aide. 

The ceremony proceeded, but the A 
it {s to be feared, was not much impressed with 
the solemnity of the occasion. 

He was not, in fact, listening. He was half « 
head taller than the groom, Mias Carrolton was 
taller than Belle ; it was nob difficult, therefore, 
to continue to gaze at her over their heads—and 


-be did it. ° 


A nudge from Sig, Oh, yes—the ring ! 

He drew it out absently, and went on looking 
at the bridesmaid’s lovely profile, . 

'*T pronounce that they are man and wife ! 

The young man felts sudden wild wish that it 
were he and Mies Carrolton of whom the clergy- 
man had spoken the words, pe 

The ceremony was concluded ; the benediction 
had been pronounced. Miss Belle Saunders was 
Mra, Sigismund Maynard. 

When they arrived home carriages were roiling 


flocking into the rooms, pressing forward to 
s and filling the room with « 
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buzz of and lavghter, 


up to the door, and smiling, gally-dreased people - 
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Ap bour later, and the wedding festivities were 
drawiag to @ close. 

Everything had been brilliantly successful. 
The flowers been exclaimed over ; the caterer 


She caught her chief bridesmaid’s eye. Misa 
Carrolton put her flowers against her charming 
face and tittered. 

The driver was starting up; but the groom 
jeaned out for a parting word to his best man, 

“ Hasn’t she red ? Hasn’t she freckles | 
Isn't her nose——” 

The carriage rolled out of hearing, 

* _ * * » < 

Four weeks later Mrs, Sigismund Maynard, in 
the seaside hotel where her honeymoon trip had 
landed her temporarily, received a dainty letter, 
falntly scented, sealed with a “C*’ on blue wax, 
and postmarked at Boughton. 
PR ag. pn short letter, It read as 

ows, — 


" a ny a age ‘. am _ yes i your 
mother won't leb me am having lovely 
time, OT Your affectionate 

“ Karn” 


‘“‘PS,—Mr, Ryder didn’t go away after all.” 
- P.P.8.—I am engaged to the dear old 
thing.” 





ree 


LOVE AND LOSS. 


—t0i— 
CHAPTER XVL 


Mrs. Croyt was at her wits’ end to know what 
to do for the strange woman whom her brother 
had mistakenly brough) home as his daughter. 

The upshot was that she simply did nothing 
at all bus to eit still and stare, and wonder where 
the woman came from, Godfrey came to bring 
her home, snd what had become of Lillah, 

Presently she heard steps and voices, and 
Tushed to the door, glad that her vigil with the 
seemingly dead woman was ended, 

Godfrey Rae, alarmed at the duration of 
Litlah’s ewoom, had brought a physician with 
him. and exclaimed as soon as he saw his sister : 

'' Has Lillah recovered yet?” 

_ “You can see for yourself,” she answered 
ins dazed way, as she ushered them into the 
room, 

The two men, almost blinded by the brightness 
of the room, after the outer storm and darkness, 
advanced to the sofa aud bent over the patient 
in keen anxiety, while Mrs. Croft blurted out, 
nervously : 

" Godfrey, what fe the matter? Why did you 
une = strange woman here instead of 

Live) ” 

At the same moment the old doctor added : 

“Tb is not little Lillah but a stranger.” 

Godfrey Rae bent down with an air of incre- 
dulity ‘that quickly changed as he saw what a 
terrible mistake he had mada, 

The cry that rose from his tortured heart, the 





baffled the , the pain, rang for ever 
fa the cosa of tho Sue Wik hens? th ex- 
hausted, nature gave way. He fell writhing to 
the floor in convulsions. 

Then Mrs. Oroft and the doctor had their 
hands full with the two patienta, 
ignored the strange woman until Mr. 

and removed to his bed, 
where the doctor kept him quiescent by the use 
his attention to his 


‘* Who is she? Where did she come from! 
seen ber face arotind here,” he sald, 
, to Mra, Croft, who replied by confid- 
all that she knew, which, of course, 
threw no light upon the mystery ; sc without 
oa ee 


It was a serious undertaking, and lasted until 
the grey dawn of another dreary day glimmered 
in through the windows of the sitting-room. 

_ ‘Then the woman lay asleep, having recovered 
sufficiently to open her eyes, stare at them un- 
comprehendingly, and to swallow some broth 
with the avidity produced by starvation. 

“Poor soul! it isthe want of food that has 
par iy her to this pase, See how flabby her 
flesh is, and how | {t hangs on her large 
frame! Look at her shabby, worn clothing, not 
much better than a tramp’s; and her broken 
son sivas tos lenpegsl ol lokoecs thas peentone 
even t tens 
her,” said the doctor, 

* Goodness doctor, a long yousay? Why, 
what are you going to do about it? Can't she be 
sent to the workhouse ?” 

‘6¢T was a stranger, and ye took me in’” 
quoted the old physician, reverently. 

The old lady thus referred to her Bible, mut- 
tered; repentantly : 

“ Lord, forgive my hardness of hearb! I'll do 
best I can, doctor, but I’m an old woman, 
the nursing will go hard with me, you see, 

with my other troubles,” 
ou shall have help-—there are plenty good 
women willing to help you,” he replied, and rose 
to >, adding : rf go and bring one ab 
once.” 

© Geb me a trained nurse, doctor—I'll pay the 
cost-—~for what with Godfrey and her sick on my 

I'll need skilled help.” 

“Ob, Mr, Rae will be up and about in twenty- 
four hours, I believe, and out and gone after his 
eloping daughter. You need not give him v4 
more of that te, and he will be awake for 
breakfast, Tell him to remain quiet in his room 
till I call again thie afternoon.” 

So saying, the good old physician bustled oub 
and away, and he did not leave Mrs. Oroft long 
alone wish her burden of perplexities and worry, 
but directly e«nt to her the beet nurse the neigh- 
bourhood afforded, a stout, strong, middle-aged 
woman, with a keen eye and cheery smile, who 
at once took on her youvger shoulders the burden 
of Mrs, Croft’e care. 

Together they arranged a tiny ball bedroom— 
all there was to spare—and removed the sleeping 
woman to the comfortable bed. 

"Now, Mrs. Croft, you go and lie down; you 
SS beat, that’s a fact,” the nurse said, com- 


passionately, 
**T must start my kitchen fire and have a bite 
of breakfast first. Afterward I’ll rest,” 

When the breakfastb was over she stole into 
her brother’s room but he was still sleeping 
a from the drug the doctor had adminie- 
tered, 

Mrs, Croft went to ber room and enatched 
two hours of reat, from which she was aroused 
by an impatient rapping on the door. 

** Mercy, who can that bel” she ejaculated, 
makiog haste to answer the summons, 

She opened the door, and found 4 telegraph 
messenger with @ message for her brother. He 
ran away shiveriog in the cold air as soon as she 
had signed the receipt, 

Mrs. Oroft turned it over in her shaking fingers, 
soliloguising : 

“From London—to tell us of course that 
they’re married 1 Oh, dear, what a time!” and 
che hurried to her brother’s room. 


BE 


a 








To her surpriee she found him up and dressed, 


putting the finishing touches to his toilet, The 
teare rushed to her eyes ab the sight of his heg- 
gard, miserable face. 

Hannah, I was fooled last night. Brian 
Gascoigne gave me that tramp he icked up 
in the road for own child, andI let him 
deceive me, But I shall go on thelr track ab 
once,” he said, weakly, 

For answer she held out the telegram. 

He snatched it with a of anguish, and 
quickly mastered the conten 

His face. changed marvellously, and he ex- 
claimed, hoarsely : ; 
‘Thank Heaven!” and tossed her the tele- 
gram, She read : 


" Lillah is here safe with me, and not married, 
Please come at once and take her home, 
Mrs, Gagcorers,” 


The address was carefully given, and the man’s 
face, from anger and distress, changed to keenest 


joy. 

“ This is better than I could have hoped,” he 
cried. “Can you give me some breakfast at- 
once, Hannah, for I must leave for London by 
the earliest train.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Wuen Lillah recovered her senses she found 
herself tying on her bed and the alr was heavy 
with the scent of eau-de-Cologne, with which 


‘*Do you feel better now?” the lady gently 
{nquired, and Lillah mechanically answered,— 

ru Oh, es,” 
In fact her head was aching wretchedly, and 
her heart was heavy as lead, but she would seek 
no sympathy from Brian Gascoigue’s mother, 
who had turned her so cruelly. 
“Tam glad to it, Perhaps you will feel 
like taking lunch now,” touching the bell. 
Oh, no, no, no!” cried Lillab, feeling as if 
she could never swallow a morse! of food again. 

‘But yes,” returned Mrs. Gascoigne, smiling, 
as she rove as if to go. 

Lillah raised her heavy head and held ont » 
deprecatory 


likely that we shall ever meet again, Walt til I 
ask you one question. Why is ib that you hate 
? , 


*T do not bate you, child,” 

"Why deny it, when I have read It io your 
eyes |” cried the girl, accusingly. 

Mrs. Gascoigne’s face worked with emotion, 
and she started forward as if she would have 
embraced the girl, then suddenly drew back, 
saying huskily,— 

“ Lillah, you are mistaken. I—I—<do not hate 
—you! It wae—your mother |” 

“My mother !” the girl gasped, in bewilder- 
ment, gazing In wonder at the beautiful and 
agitated face of the lady, 

Mra, Gascoigne contiaued, hoarsely,— 

My feelings towards you are complex, Lillak, 
For your own sake, I could love you. You are 
beautiful and winning, but between your parenta 
and me there has been a deadly fend—they both 
wronged me! I have hated them both for years 
‘and years, and that hatred comes between you 
and mp, child, like an impassable guif, That, 
first night I saw you I did not guess at your 
parentege, hence my attraction to you. When I 
learned the truth upon the return of your father, 
my feelings changed ; I do not deny it. I could 
not contemplate with any calmness the thought 
of s marriage between you and Brian. 


than I intended to do, and can reveal nothing 
further of that past which les like a dead weight 
on my happiness, I must leave you to return to 
my son, but I will come back when you have bad 
your lunch served to you, and———-"’ 

Lillah was sitting up on the side of the bed, 
her hair ‘a dishevelied tangle of gold about her 
pallid face, with ita great, star-like eyes. They 
flashed with sudden pride now as she inter, 





rupted,— 
Met me beg you to remain away, nor seek to 


Mrs, Gaacolgne was gently bathing her face and - 
hands. 


band, 
You are going,” she said, “and ft is not. 


“Now ask me no more. I have sald more __ 
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cross again the gulf that you say yawns between | was broken and was actually contemplating | then bowed and lef> her atunding there, while 


us, I am better alone with my humiliation,” 
bitterly, 

"Do not call if that, Lillah—you do not 
understand! And I must take charge of you 
until your father comes,” insisted Mrs, Gas- 
coigue, 

“I prefer to remain alone,” 

“Tt would appear cruel in me to leave you 
like this, seemingly forlorn and friendiess,” 

Lillah laughed mirthlessly, and reiterated ,--- 

‘* 1 prefer to wait alone for my father.” 

" Very well, I must bow to your will. Heaven 
bless you, my poor girl,” aad the haughty 
woman moved with a stately step from the 


room. 

Lillah threw herself back upon the bed with 
closed eyes and pallid lips, The agony of that 
moment no pen could describe, 

Was ib only two days ago she bad been wish- 
ing for something to occur and break up the 
monotony of her life, and resenting Mra, Croft’s 
homilies upon her discontent } 

Something bad happened with a vengeance. 

The love that had nestled in her heart that 
day, a shy, sweet new-comer, had been fanned 
into strong, passionate life by hurrying events 
that now closed round her like a grasp of steel 
threatening to crush out all the sweetness of life 
for ever, 

She had tasted the sweetness of loving ‘and 
being loved—shs who hed been lonely and heart- 
hungry so long ; but now the sweet cup of joy 
was dashed from her lips aad bitter dregs offered 
in its stead, / 

They had ‘parted her from her heart’s love, 
Brian. With his own lips, that so lately bad 
sworn sternal fealty to her, he had uttered the 
edict of thelr eternal separation, for no caute 
save that thefr parents cherished an old feud. 

It was cruel, bitter, and Liliab’s heart hardened 
with rebellion against her fate. 

She longed desperately for death to end the 
agony of love and humiliation under which she 
euffered, 

“Ob, if I could just slip away out of ife now 
this moment!” she cried, in a fierce intoler- 
ance of her pain; and a lightaing temptation 
came to her to end it all. 

She began to pace reatlesely up and down the 
room, wondering what would be the easiest way 
to take Lor own life—her life that was so un- 
bearable now ! 

Tt would be so oasy to close all the apertures 
for alr, turn oa the gas, and lie down on her bed 
uutil asphysztation came to her relief and wrenched 
life out of its suffering frame. 

“Tf wonder if it would be painful. I don’t 
want to suffer,” she sald to herself, with keen 
phystcal shrinking, while her active mind pictured 
the scene when they should come to seek her and 
find her cold and dead—her cruel father, fickle 
Beian, and his revengeful mother, who, for the 
eake of an old-time wrong, was willing to break 
two fond young hearts. Cm 

What keen remorse would pierce thelr hearts 
when they saw that they had driven her to 
desperation and death! Perhaps they would 
repent when {it was all too late, At the moving 
thought, Lillah dissolved into floods of tears, 

She knelt down by a chafr, with her head on 
her arm, and heavy sobs shook her slight frame 
like a reed in the wind, 

She cried out that she wished she had never 
seen Brian Gascolgne, who had taught her the 
sweet meaning of love only to make her more 
lonely and wretched than she had been before, 

But arap on the door made her start up in 
alarm and bastily dash away her tears before she 
opened it to a white-clad walter bearing a tray 
containiug a dainty lunch, which he arranged on 
a little table, then withdrew. 

Then Lillah, in spite of her grief, discovered 
that she was uoromantically hungry. 

Only yesterday, while sulking in her chamber 
at home, she had refused food all day, and in the 
train last night had only taken some fruit, 

The appetising arome of broiled birds and 
eparkling wine began to appeal to her irresistibly, 
amh she ended by drawing up a chair and making 
« tolerable meal for a girl who thought hor heart 





suickde. 


She did not feel half so’ morbid when she} 


finiahed her lunch, Life was bitter still, but 
death did not scem so desirable. 

Her first temptation to suicide changed to a 
thought of flight. 

"What if I should slip away and hide myself 
in the great world, where they could never find 
meagain? I might make a career for myself, 
become a great actress, maybe, and when ant 


| eaw me successful on the atage they would 


I had forgotten cruel Brian, as I wish them to 
do, for I would nob have him think I love him 
still,” she thought, bitterly, her mind running 
on novels she had read in which romantic giris, 
thrown alone on the world, had encountered 
wonderful adventures, aud finally carved their 
ge ghesegpener ek Morse a abe ad 

lah was utterly wretch espatring; 
and in the mood for anything reckless. 

She flung on her hat and jacket, and turned 
toward the door. - 

She was actually going to venture out Into the 
world alone, ® desperate victim whom fate had 
used most crcelly, and who longed to escape from 
everything she had known, fiato some new, uu- 
tried sphere. 

Sbe had no idea where she was going. She 
would eacape into the street, and wander alm- 
lesely up and down with the busy throngs; that 
was Just now her only thought, 

She stretched out her hand to the door-knob, 
and ab the instant « light rap onthe outside 
startled ber. 

‘Tt is Mra, Gascoigne, bub she cannot forbid 
my going,” she thought, defiantly, and flung wide 
the door. 

A stranger stood on the threshold—a lovely 
woman richly dressed, faint, delicate perfume 
exhaling from her silks and furs, 

“ Ah, you are going out? I beg pardon; but 
will you permit me to enter your room for s 
moment? I have lately occupied {t—in fact, 
only went away this morning—and I have dis- 
covered that I forgot two of my rioge,” she ex- 
claimed in a sweet, silvery voice like liquid 
music, 

Lillah stood asids to let her enter ; and, floating 
to the dressing-case, she lifted the scarf and dis- 
played two sporkling rings. 

"Seel Iv is fortunate that the chambermaid 
is honest, or that she did not discover these, [ 
thank you for your courtesy. But, excuse me, 
you were going out. My dear young lady, are 
you feeling weil? I assure you that you look 
extremely ill; and there is a sharp east wind 
blowing outside, You are trembliog ; your face 
fs as pale as chalk ; your beautiful hair fs all in 
disorder, You ought to be fm bed, with your 
mother watching over you,” 

“My mother, alas!” oried Lillah, and again 
her slight form shook with a tempest of 
sobs and tears that startled the handsome 
stranger, who forced her gently Into.a chair, 

Meanwhile Godfrey Rae was epeeding to London 
in the fastest train. He arrived there at dusk, 
and took a cab to the hotel where Mra, yor grag 
waz staying, immediately eending up his to 
that lady, and receiving a summons to her priyate 


room, 
- She was waiting there alone, and their greeting 
was cold and formal, though she could nob help 
noti¢ing the signa of last night's agitation on his 
pale face. 

Waving him to a seat, she recounted bricfly all 
that had transpired eince thelr meeting yester- 
day. 

**T came away last gh ey I could not 
breathe the same air with you—and [ found them 
here. It was one of the greatesh shocks of my 
life,” she said, and he bowed coldly. 

Ske continued, stiffiy,—- 

“She is here waiting for you, but in. a most 
rebellious mood; in fact, forbid me to re-enter 
her room to-day, so she musb have spent a lonely 
time, poor girl! But, before you go to ker, 
Briau wishes an interview with you on a very 


particular subject relating to Lillah, You. will 


find bim alone in there,”' indicating a door. 
Godfrey Rae looked fixedly ab her a moment, 





be went in to Brian Garcoigue, 


CHAPTER XVHL 


Tae beautiful stranger pushed Lillah gently 
into a chair, and sat down by her-side, ... 

“hope you will not thiak me intruding, my 
dear girl; but you inspire me with a stra 
interest, Are you here alone }” she cris, 


Alone !’’ anawered Lillah, in a tregio ton4, as 
she lifted her anguished dark eyes aud scanned 
the other's face, ¥. 

She beheld one of the sweetest, falrest faces 
she had ever beheld, > 

The lady might have been thirty-five or soore, 
but she possessed + sb on beauty that 
always suggests you' ures, & com- 
plexion fresh as the morning ; large, tender eyes 
of the brightest biue, and abundant tresves of 
sbiniog golden brown. while a mouth like 
Cupid's bow in form, and crimson as a roe, 
revealed in a dazzling smile small, pearly white 
teeth, that.added the last charm to her. winsoma 
loveliness, 

Lillah gazed fixedly at that winning face, drew 
along breath of emotion, and instantly became 


captive to beauty’s bow and spear. 

She was irresistibly drawn, to noe 
woman whose sweet, silvery voice 6 like 
music in ber ears as she exclaimed, 


“You are in trouble, dear; 1 feel it, see it fo 
your pale face and sad eyes. I hear it in the 
anguish of your voice. And you are alone, you 
say! Then I dare not go away and leave you 
like this, lest barm befall you. Let ma help 

out” 

c “No one can help me,” Lillah answered fa 
stubborn despair; but all the while that voice 
and smile were thrilling her heart with subtle 


tenderness. 

fe Then the case must — be Derr, Bones 
the lady, gently slipping her arm 3 
waist, ph 9 by au impulee she scarcely under- 
stood herself, while she continued, geatly,— 

‘*My heart aches for your sorrow, , and 
although we are strangers to each other, I ‘long 
to comfort you. Confide in me and pa i 
can help you. Is it a question of lack of means? 
Or, sadder still, of—love?” 

*€ Of love!” bursta ont Lillah, and she dropped 
her head on bhat silken shoulder in a passionate 
outburst of tears, won in spite of hereelf by the 
divine heart of sympathy. 

And then, since both were strangely, magueti- 
cally attracted to each other, it was not hard for 
her to draw from Liliah the brief, sad a of her 
life and love down to the very moment when she 
had opened the door to fly out Into the. street 
ber) the half-formed plan of suicide yet in. her 
mia 

Oh, what a pathetic, moving story 16 was! 
And how it ah the listener's tender heart, 
moving her to tears! 

She could sympathise with all that Lillah told 
her, and could p In her resentment against 
her unloving father, her strict aunt, and the lover 
whose affection had not been proof sgsinat the 
echemes of his d mother. To her eyes, a8 
looked as if Mra. Gascoigne and 
lovers & 


s pless 
sacrifice to a family feud vaguely hinted st in 


the lady’s confession to Lillab, that her mother 
had been her bitterest enemy and was unforgiven 
in her grave. 

With all her heart she espoused Lillah’s side, 
and freely expressed‘ contempt for Brian's part 
in the girl's sorrow. ? 

“ He has acted the part of a coward, forsaking 
you thus at the command of his haughty mother, 
and I would think no more of him, dear, for he 
fz nob worth it,” she excla wartaly, 

Lillah only sighed. She did not ‘helleve now 
that she could ever pub Brian out of her 
thoughts. 

In spite of his seeming injustice to her, avd 
the bumiliation he had put upon her, something 
in her heart vaguely pleaded iu his defence—per- 
haps hie illness and pallor, and the keen anguish 
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t 
‘not have in ite supreme 
hwareihe, : 


Lorber memento tipe Md 
"god o'er the rot let 


The lovely stranger continued earnestly,—- 


ea 
“You are t, and in a new love 
Tins Yost cams, ae ‘ 


may replace 
bappineas.”” 


Do not feel so 
naturally morbid, I kuow thab by 
have egnee enn my own life, and over- 
Lived ft, . . 
Litlat looked at her almost incredalously, she 
seemed a0 fair and bright, and her i 


: 


eres could not read the signs of a past grief {0 


ths delicate lines about the lips and eyes, 
__“ T have outlived it, and 0 will you,” 
the On ae ah * 
‘med me how to do it. Help me)” cri 
Liliah, appealingly 5 and aa the lady remained 
gravely Silent a moment, sheadded, =| 
“Oh, f€ I could be filled with some great 
excitement that would poy yf 
out 


in very quieb moments, I fo ff 


before you came in that I would like to go on 
the stage to become a great actress,”’ 

An expression of dismay lowered over the fair 
face regarding her so intently, as Lillab continued, 
eagerly,— 

“ As we came to the hotel this morning, I saw 
thr the carrlage windows large posters an- 
nounclag the ps sry of a great actress to- 
night and this a in a popular play. I 
have been of her, and that I would like 
to have sucha life. Do you think if tried that 
I—might succeed }” 

‘Ah, child, you do not know what labour 
and trouble w be involved in such an under- 
taking.” 

*T should not care for that—ib would be what 
I need to turn my shone away from Brian, 
And, indeed, the desire taken hold on me, 
fascinates me, I intend to try.” 

“No, dear, you must not do it, In ls not 
wise, nor desirable. Iam glad that I happened 
to come fn here this morging, for there is no one 
more capable of advising you in this orisis of your 
life. I tell you stage-work is heartache and 
sorrow even when crowned with a little success 
page. post he camaken, I tell singh eg 
on ers ou t 
sd Tong to kaow, for Tam that woatna 
_ You?” Liilah orfed, wide-eyed and wonder- 
ing, - with a sad smile the other answered,— 

‘ 6a,” 


“Taking Lillah’s hand, and caressing {t sof 
io both her own, she added,— . ty ” 
“When I was young, like you, I had a great 


i 






present into 
Bat she si 
“It you will Hsten to me, dear child, y 
yield to your father’s wish to place you in school 
for two years, Believe me 


mind, the longing to escape from the painful 
something 





despondent, Thé young ee 





will ane lees hard hac how dip for the 
stage. Su you come with me now to our 
Gietlids westocmnocs| It will give you a glimpse 
of theatrical life behind tee nonuel that may 
perbaps turn your mind froi this fascination.” 
"I will be glad to go with you,” answered 
Lillah, eager for escape from the wretched present 
ge reluctance to part from the 
“We will go at once, then,” sald Madame 
Soltaire, wish Boas aaaion, * Perhaps you should 


gs 
i do nothing of the kind,” Lillah 
answered, y. Lbave told her I wished 
to be alone, and she will not even know I am 


your father might arrive.”” 

"He cannot do so until very iste, and I will 
probably be back when he comes,” Lillah 
answered, bat wishing In her heart that she were 
going this moment so Yer out of hor old life that 
ehe need nover encounter her fathor 
wunloving father for whom she did uot 
pretend an affection. 


E 
é 
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i 


ee 


CHAPTER XIX, 


did nob urge her further, 
das fondly ag if she been her 
her from the room, down 
At dusk that evening 
and when Godfrey Rae 
company with Mra, Gas- 
room untenanted, 
© out of Brian’s room with a 
and a look about the eyes 
would have betokened recent 
had, fact, been a most emotional 
interview, and one from which he was glad to 


eacape, 

But the softness of his expression gave place 
to pride and coldness when he saw Mrs. (iascolgne 
waiting for him, and he said, with a haughtiness 
that equalled her own, -— 

mi you have the kindness to conduct me to 

She wondered why he did nob say “my 
daughter,” instead ot Lilluh, but fb pleased her, 
nevertheless, the lndifference he showed toward 
his child. She was selfish enough to feel glad 
that he had no love for the daughter of the 
woman who had been her enemy fn life, and 
whose sin against her had been too henious for 
any possibility of forgiveness, 

With a slight bow of assent she moyed on by 
his side, ‘to "es room, where she knocked 
eeveral times without receiving any answer 

With a sudden g at the memory of 
the girl’s desperate mood that morning, she 
opened the door and looked inside. 

“Good heavens, she is gone!” turning to 
him with startled ey 

He answered abe i 

‘She should not have been left alone. But, 
of course, I could not expect you to watch over 
ber mother’s daughter,” 

Her eyes flashed in her pale face as she 


re a 

“T certainly had no cause to love her, but J 
would nob wish her any ill, We had better 
inquire about her downstaira,” 


They did so, and were startled and mystified 
by the news that Madame Soltaire, the actress, 
had called on Mise Rae that morning, and soon 
afterward took her away with her in the carriage. 

“The lady is. playing at the Metropolitan 
Theatre, Perbaps the young lady has gone to 
the matinée,” paid the clerk, wondering at their 
blank faces. 

“ Yes, yea, of course,” Mc. Rae returned, un- 
willing to make his perturbation known. He 
turned away with Mre. Gaxcoigue, saying to her 
in an undertone: ‘‘I will go in search of her, 
and—you had better keep this news from Brian.” 

I will,” she answered ; and he left her with 
a slight, cold bow, 

She stood still in the corridor and watched 
him out of sight with a stony gaze ere she re- 
treated to her own room aud sunk half fainting 
upon a chair, murmuring,— 
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“Ah eruei fate that made him cross my path 
again! Was I not wretched enough already ?” 

Whatever there had been in the past between 
those two it had surely been most tragic, judging 
by their present scorn of each other, and their 
impatience of the fate that had brought them 
together again, 

For more than aw hour she crouched in her 
chair with drooping head and a gray, ashen face, 
from which her great: burning eyes shone like live 
coals ; then she rose and stored at herself in ihe 
long mirror, muttering, bleak!y,— 

“What a.wreck I look after one of those 
spells, wan and gray, like a woman aged in an 
hour. Is would frighten Brian to see me like 
this, and he would surely guess at the hidden 
fires that slumber, voicano-like, In my breast, 
eating away love and hope and joy, .He must 
not eee me thus;'’ and with the ald of cosme- 
tica, skilfully applied, she soon hid the traces of 
the paselon-storm that had swept with devasta- 
force. over her soul. Then swallowing a 
light draught of wine, she ht her son. 

He lay quiescent upon the couch, as he had 


lain all day, after his illness of the morning, with 
his white: ‘ore his eyes. There bad been 
& meat ex Interview between him and Mr, 


Rae, and.je-wae opw temporarily utterly won: 
out aud ¢xhausted. rf 
The unhappy mother sat down by her son“and 
ran her slender fingers caressingly though ithe 
soft diustering locks of his abundant hair, |... < 
She saw his pale face writhe with a epasra, of 
inward feeling, as he muttered through tremb- 


ling Hipa,-—~ 
* Are they, bass 
She answered, evasively,— 
6 Yes. ” 


CHAPTER XX, 


Mganwalte, Godfrey Rae flung himself into 
eab and hurried to the theatre, his mind divided 
between thoughts of his daughter aud the magul- 
ficent woman he had left behind him. 

Arrived at the theatre, he purchased a ticket, 
and entered just as the Insh act was being per- 
formed; but without glancing at the stage, he 
threw a hurried, auzious glance around the glit- 
teriog horse-shoe in search of Lillal « face, 

To his surprise and unutterable relief, he pre- 
sently beheld her fair face and shiolog hair half 
hidden behind the sweepiag curtain in a private 
box, from which she watched the stage with 
kindling eyes of delight. 

Quiekly he made his way to her cide, and she 
glanced around at him with suddealy gloomy 
eyes, of fear and dislike, 

Bending over her, he whispered, agitatedly,— 

“Tillab, do not look at me so coldly and 
angrily, Iam your father.” 

"You do well to remind me of your claim,” 
she answered, bitterly, turning her glance back 
to the stage. 

The keen reproach cut deep, and for a moment 
he found no words for reply, only followed .her 
eyes to the scene where Madame Soltaire, magni- 
ficently beaut!fal in white brocade and diamonde, 
wae the centre of an emotional scene. 

What a fascinating woman! Itis the star, 
of course?” he exclaimed. 

"Yes; ib is Madame Soltaire, She fs more 
than fascinating, She is en avgel,” bis daughter 
returned, warmly, 

“May I ask how long you have known the 
lady Tall 

Tillah looked around at him, and answered, 
perversely, 

“ Long enough to love her better than any one 
else that I know.” 

“Je cha ao charming ?” 

*' Adorable 1” 

“And Mrs. Gascoigne?” anxiously. 

“Tt hate her!” Liilab answered, frankly, with 
& flash of the eyes. 

“Because she parted you from Brian!” he 
asked, anxiously. 

" Yes,”’ mutinouely. 

“ Ah, Lillah, in that act she only ehowed you 
truest kindness.” ‘ 

“She hated my mother {” 
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transient flash in his dark-blue eyes, 

Lilleh looked suddenly curlous, 

"T should like to hear all about it!" she ex- 
claimed. 

“Ab, my child, it is too sad a story for your 
ears, that old feud. I pray Heaven you no 
never hear it all, We will go away to-morrow, 
and bury the dead past for ever,” he answered, 
earnestly. 

They both watched the stage in allence for 
some moments, then she etartled him by saying,-— 

‘I believe my kind friend Madame Soltaire 
would help me to become an actrees if I insist 
upon it. Would you consent ?” 

“Certainly not. 1 have other plans for you,” 
he answered, with inatant decision, 

“Bat I cannot bear the idea of that boarding- 
school! I give you fair notice that I am likely 
to run away from it and drown mysell,” 

“Poor Lillah, poor unhappy child!” and his 
voice grew suddenly deep and tender, waile he 
gazed with dim eyes at her flushed, defiant face, 

A great pity and sympathy rose in his heart 
for the hapless girl whose life was blighted in its 
dawning by a hopeless love, 

He said to himseif that he musi rise superior 
to the self-absorption of years and give time 
and thought to brightening his daugbter’s life. 

Perhaps she might turn ont more jovable than 
he had ever dared hope; but even if not, there 
was hig neglected duty staring bim in the face. 
He could uot shirk it any longer, now that Lillah 
had cut adrift from the old life, and had no one 
to depend on but him. -He must win her from 
the despair and desperation of her present mood 
to contentment with life. 

Speaking very gently and kindly, he said, — 

“If you think you cannot endure the school, 
I rnuet make other plans for you, How would 
you lize to travel awhile?” 

Her dark eyes gleamed with sudden interest, 
and she cried, quickly,— 

**It would piease me more than anything else 
you can offer. I tell you frankly that I am 





‘And with good reason !” he replied, with a | wretched, and thab change of scene and constant 
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"xO FOR WORLDS, WOULD I HAVE YOU GO ON THE STAGE,” SAID MADAME SOLTAIRE, CARESSING LILLAN'S HAND, 


excitement offer the only panacea far my 
troubles,’ 

“ You shall bave ft ; snd I pray Heaven it may 
effect a cure, Listen, Lillah, I have very agree- 
able news for you.” 

She looked at him with « alightly incredulous 
alr, and he continued : 

"A relative of ours has recently left you a 
sinall fortune, that will enable yon to lead a very 
pleasant future life according to your own wishes. 
I am appointed your guerdian, and you will have 
an income of two thousand @ year.” 

“Two thousand a year !” gasped Lillah, In sur- 
prise, for ib seemed a great fortune to one who 
had been reared 2o plainly and frugally. 

She was young and beautiful, and had always 
longed for the pleasures that money could buy, 
and the sudden news that she was to realise her 
dream did indeed dazzle her so that a smile came 


to her sad lips and a flash of pleasure to her eyes, |. 


Her father thought cynically,— 

“ Her sorrow did not Me so deep after all, and 
it will beeasily soothed by the gewgaws foolish 
women prize. Well, I am gled that itis so,” 

He resumed, cordially, — 


‘7 am glad of this good luck for you, Lillah, 


for I have never been rich myself, and my income 
has vever been more than half what yours is now, 
and that was earned by diligent practice at the 
law. I had intended to do my best towards 
brightening your sad young life, but this 
legacy comes most opportunely to enable you 
to gratify your desires,”’ 

"Yes, lam very grateful for it. Now I can 
seek constant diversion to drown memory,” she 
answered, with a long drawn sigh phat showed 
himshe would not forged so easily as he had 
hoped, 

It did nob occur to her to ask the name of the 
relative who had left her so handsome a legacy, 
or to notice that her father had not spoken of any 
one’s death, In her eagerness she accepted her 
good fortune without curiosity, and claeping her 
listle hands in growing excitement, cried,— 
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“ Papa, I have always wished to cross the sea. 
Will you take me?” ) ? 
* Yes, Lillah ; but should you not see some- 
thing of your own land first?” a 
“That can wait, papa. My first wish is to put 
the whole breadth of the world between me and 


Gascoigne. 
‘' Perhaps that will be best,” he assented ; for 
her words touched an aching chord In hie own 


heart. 

Who could know better the aching of 
love andloss than Godfrey Rae, w had 
tasted both to the bitter dregs 1” 

And how could he blame anyone for the mad 
{nstinod of fight from when he had been 
# rescless exile weary years for no botter reagon / 

The curtain fell to the crash of orchestra music 
and the crowded building began to be emptied, 
and the lights turned low, 

Both rose, and Lillah’s father eaid, abruptly, 

“ Shall we return to the hotel? Or would you 
like to go on to Liverpool to-night to get ready 
for eailing on the first steamer ?’ 

“We will go to Liverpool adhe yy bud first 
let me go and say farewell to my friend 
Madame Soltaire,” she said, hurrying to the 
green-room. 

Godfrey Rse went ou) and sent a note to Mrs. 
Gascoigne, while he waited for his daughter. 

It ran simply,— 

“TY found Lillah at the theatre, and we go op 
at once, to Liverpool to sail this week for America 
by her earnestly expressed wish, In of 
scene and the rush of excitement she will seek 
oblivion of this painful episode in her life. G.R” 

Presently Lillah came to him from Madame 
Soltaire’s dressing-room, where- had spent 
long half hour, and her father eaw,th~at the dew 
of tears hung heavily on the thick of her 
dark lashes, Wondering realy at this myste- 
rious friendsh{p, he @rew her hand through bis 
arm and led her away to the new life that ly 
before her in the untried future. 


(To be continued, ) 
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JACK NORTH'S SECRET. 


—103—— 
CHAPTER XVI, 


Lerticzs Dax had no lover worthy, or the 
reverse ; but yet the girl had left her home for 
love’s dear sake. 

_ Alas for the heiress of Ashcroft ! 
The interest she had felt in her cousin, Sir John, 
when she saw him first in Norton-street before 
ever she knew his name had deepened and 
strengthened since she came to the Croft. 

The strange mysterious warning she had 
recelved against him only added to the 
fascination, and Mrs, Seaton’s continued hints 
that his happiness had been wrecked by losing 
bis uncle’s fortune only awoke poor Lettice to a 
knowledge of ber own secret--she loved John 
North with all her heart—loved him faithfully, 
devotedly, So passionately, that she would have 
given up life itself for one word of affection from 
him—so unselfishly that she neve. dreamed of a 
return of her love, but only desired to see her 
hero happy in her own way, 

Lettice believed Mrs, Seaton {implicitly when 
she said that Jack and Jalia had been lovers, 
Indeed, everyone who had spoken to the girl of 
her cousin had seemed to consider they had been 
on the brink of marriage when Sir Geoffrey died, 
and Julia’s own conduct suddenly began to bearout 
her mother’s story, for instead of the never-failing 
geutle kindness Lettice bad at first received from 
her she grew moody and irritable, sometimes she 
hardly spoke to Lettice at all, at othera the girl 
could de nothing right in her eyes. 

Toen she had fits of penitence, fn which she 
calied herself wicked and jealous, aud begged 
Lettice to forgive her. 

Not being in Julia’scon fidence Lettice imagined 
her cousin hated her as the (Innocent) cause cf 
her being from Jack. ‘There was no one 
to whisper to Lettice that Julia Seaton only cared 
for Sir John with » sisterly affection, and that 





‘Le love of her life was given to Denis Fuse, whom | 
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MR, PEYTON DECIDED HE HaD MADE A LUCKY BARGAIN IN SELECTING MISS BROWN. 


she believed had poured ont all bis affection on 
Lettice, 


Ib was a game of cross purposes all through ; 
but the pereon most to blame was Mrs. Seaton. 
It was her hints and laments which frst 
gave Lettice the idea she was a burden !n every- 
one’s way, and that if only she were safely 
removed Jack and Julla could share the Crofd 
and be happy. 

Lettice thought over things till her brata 
ached. One point was clear to her and one only, 
she mush goaway. If Jack were her heir, suppos- 
ing she died unmarried before she was twenty- 
one, why then if she made up her mind to dis- 
appear for all time, he would equally be her heir. 
The only difference would be that instead of 
being at reat in the village churchyard Lettice 
mused live out her life somewhere far away from 
Asheroft—-she must be dead to everyone who 
had ever known her, and yet alive to pain and 
suffering, toil, and sorrow. 

Thanks to the years she had spent with Mrs, 
Thurston, Lettice knew alittle of the seamy side 
of life, and she felt that if ste wanted to bile 
herself she must not leave the © oft until che had 
secured, at avy rate, a temporary shelter, and 
had at least a few pounds in her pocket. So as 
soon as her mind was made up sne began to 
watch the advertisements tosee ‘f thers were any 
that would suit her purpose. And the oxe she 
selected was this : 

Wanted, a young lady as companion to a 
gentleman's only daughter. Orphan preferred, 
Muet be willing to travel, and to make herself 

erally useful. Apply to A.B. C., Ashton’s 
ibrary, Fulbam-road,” 

Lettice wrote quite fully in reply to A. B. C., 
stating her willingness to make herself useful in 
every possible way, and saying she should be glad 
to travel, 

She asked twenty pounds a year, and then 
waited pry 7 for A, ae rejoinder. It came 

uickly, and was satisfactory in all respecte 
pongo id B. C, declined to pay any salary at 
all. His daughter's companion, he wrote; would 
















be treated ns a member of the family, and have 
every opportunity of improving hereelf in foreign 
languages, therefore he considered a comfortable 
home a full equivalent for her services. 

Lettice demurred a little, and finally wrote to- 
ask Mr. Carleton for fifty pounds. She meant 
never to communicate with him sgaio, and {t 
seerned to her sho would want this sum to pay 
her personal expenses for two years, at the end 
of which time she would leave the Peytons, and 
try to find a salaried engagement. 

She was so cautious, poor little thing, that 
she would not date her letters from Ashcroft, or 
even sign them with her real name, There was 
a large fancy shop at Ashleigh, which made rather 
a buziness of taking ia letters, so Lettice gave 
that as her address, and ejgned herself “ L. 
Brown,’’ selecting the last cognomen because it 
seemed the very commonestjwhich occurred to 
her, and so no one could ask to which family of 
Browus she belonged. 

When the fact of her fight was known, Mra, 
Seaton and Julia remembered how fond she had 
been in the last three weeks of driving Into Ash- 
leigh, and how she always liked to go off and 
make her purchases alone. , By diligent inquiry 
they even discovered that she had received letters 
through “Thornton’s,” but Sir John took a very 
high hand with the proprietor of the shop and 
told him he ought to be ashamed of himself ; 
whereupon Mr. Thornton, who was a newcomer, 
acd a Radical, told Sir John he had a perfect 
right to take in letters for anyone who paid him 
to do so; and, out of sggravation, kept back the 
valuable information that those Mise Deve had 
called for had not been addressed to her in her 
own name, 

Puor little Lettice | concealment was so foreign 
to her nature that she had a very ead time of it 
during her last days at Ashcroft, avd she was not 
in the least clear how she should make the final 
plunge, when fate favoured her by Mrs, Seaton 
electing to drive into Ashleigh, to attend a Prim- 
rose Lesgue afternoon meeting, and inviting her 
nieve to accompany her. 
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“You won't care to go to the meeting, bub 
you can spend the afterncon ab Mrz, Hunt’s,’’ she 
sald, not unkindly ; “she has asked you over and 
over agiin, and really you look as if you wauted 
a change of some sort; you are as pale as a 
ghost!” 

** Ten'b Jalia coming?” asked Lebtice, 

" Julia hasa bad headache, and won't move off 
the sofa, Really, I don’: kuow what you young 
people are comlag to,” 

So Lettico and her sunt drove into Ashleigh. 
Mrs, Seaton was dropped ab the Town-hall, and 
euggested that, as the hotel was next door, the 
carriage might as well be put up at once, and 
Lettive could walk the few yarda to Dr. Hunt’s, 
Afterwards, she declared, ib was as though “ fate 
had made her play into the hands of the ungrate- 
fal minx.” 

Lettice did not go to the doctor's, she made 
her way to Ashleigh. station, aud took a ticket to 
London, The train, an express, was just coming 
in, and in less than an hour after parting from 
her aunt, ehe was alighting at King’s-cross, 

It was nob till the next day that she was to 
join the Peytons; but, having left the Croft 
without one of her 3, she naturally had 
to make a few purchases before she extered on 
her situation, Mr, Carleton’a fifty pounds, and 
auch money as ahe had saved from her allowance, 
ele carried in a small hand-bag ;. she had literally 
nothing else in the world, 

Tae neighbourhood of King’s-crose was all too 
near Bloomsbury for Lettlee to feel safe there. 
A. meeting with Mrs. Thurston was the laa thing 
she desired. So, after a few minutes of auzious 
thought, she took an omnibus to Camden-town. 
Tae Thurstons had lived there in the Captain's 
lifetime, and though it was six yeare since Lettice 
hsd seen the bustling suburb, she remembered 
enough about the shops to know she could lay 
out her money to good advantage, while there 
was a cheap Temperance Hotel in the neighbour- 
hvod where she could spend the night, 

Perhaps lonely shopping is one of the saddest 
taske to a girl, Only a year ago Lettice would 
have been delighted at the bare fact of having 
money to spend; now she went about her pur- 
chasez in a staid matter-of-fact way which had 
very little of pleasure in It, She went to one of 
those huge emporiams which provide everything, 
and first of all selected a good-sived truuk, then 
ehe bought just as few clothes as she thought 
needful to her position ; and if she selected more 
tasteful articles than had ever been worn by the 
poor little drndge of Norton-street, the outfit was 
far from worthy the heiress of Ashcroft. 

The attendant waited on her assiduously, A 
customer who bought so much and gave xo little 
trouble was a delightful experience. 

"That hat suits you beautifully, mise,” she 
sald civilly ; “do just look at yourself!" 

Lettica gavo one glance at the big pier glass 
and noticed, what at Ashcroft she had never 
gaessed, that she was no longer the ugly little 
brown thing Mra. Thurston had so condemned. 

Months of good living and fresh country air 
had given ber complexion a wonderful clearness 
and delicacy. Pale she would probably always be, 
but it was not the sickly pallor of ill-health, and 
her eyes no longer looked too large for her face, 
Tt was a3 though the poor little starvellag had 
passed away, leaving in her place quite a pre- 
sentable young lady, 

Lattice heaved a sigh. After all, what did it 
matter, who cared how she looked, who minded if 
she were ugly or passable? Lettice Dene was 
dead, and ja her place was L. Brown, ungalaried 
companion to Mr, Peyton's daughter, 

By seven Lettice was installed in the coffee- 
room of the Temperance Hotel, eating (or pre- 
tendiag to eat) a meal which figured in the price 
list as “‘ meat tea,’ and consisted, in her case, of 
a minute plate of cold ham, flanked by slices of 
thick bread and butter. The bread was stale, 
and the butter ealt, but ib mattered nothing 
to Lsttice, she could hardly force heraelf to 
awallow either, though she drank the tea with 
feverish thirst, A sad little figure she looked, 
sitting at one corner of the long table, around 
which two or three other guests were gathered, 
each with separate tray of provisions. 

There was no eltting-room provided for visitors 





she went to bed. Among her purchases 

cheap box of writing- and envelopes. The 
hotel such Setalla as per and ink, also a 
piece of blotting-papsr, but that had seen such 
good service ly as to be almost useless now, 
Mechanically Lettice rang for her tray to be re- 
moved, and reaching ont her hand for the shabby 
inkstand, opened # sheet of paper before her. 

But {t was some time before to 
write. It was not that she did not know what 
she wanted to say, but she wanted to put it in 
such words as would not pain her cousin, Her 
sacrifice would be imperfect, incomplete, if Jack 
or Julia a tenth what It had coat her, © ” 

The other inmates of the room 
men-—hac each 0 separate occ 
were still at tea. “ee se ag 
n , one was & letter, a 
atnie Tolliieg ey tea iiorences he made to a 
price Hsb spread out before him. Im all the 
group no one troubled about: the lonely girl, who 
was about to siga away one of the b pro- 
pertices in Hertfordshire, who was gtv ae 
home, frlends, name, and wealth, to bring ha: 
ness te the man she loved. 

And this Is what she wrote, 

- Ip sounded hard and abrupt ; bub every sen-] 
tence had cost Lsttice pain and doubt. Every 
oti 4 been weighed lest Itshould ** tell too | 
mue « . hanes “oa 


Daan Covsiy Jomx,— 

** Please don’t be angry, or think me ungratée- 
ful when you read this letter, but I am never com- 
ing back to Ashcroft, It may be mine iu law, but 
morally it fs yours, and so you must have it, 
Before you ever heard of me, you and Julia were 
going to be married, and live at the Crofs. Aunt 
Susan told me that if [ died before I was twenty- 
one the house and all the money would go to 
you. I donot think I shall die; but I wantyou 
to have the Croft just the same, and to have it 
now, If ib is mine surely I may give f% you. 
I am going away, and I expect I shall be 
very happy and comfortable. I hope you will 
have your wedding put in the paper, and then I 
shall know {ft is ali right, and I haven’t spoilt 
your lives, You have been very kind to ma, and 
Julia used to like me. Perhaps now she will 
have you and the Croft back she will think 
kindly of me again, No one knows anything 
about this, I did it all out of my own head, 

" Yours sincerely, 
*€ Lerrice Dew,” 


She stepped out and posted the letter with her 
own hand, At the moment when Sir John North 
had started in hot haste for Ashcroft, the poor 
little owner of that fair estate had crept into 
bed, pulling the clothes over her head to keep 
back the sound of the sobs shs could no longer | 


Tepress, 
And that was how Lottice left Ashleigh. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Cuartes Pxyton was about fifty years of age, 
and very good looking, sithough a long perlod of 
the trying process, popularly known as living on 
his wits, had left its mark upon him. He had 
been born a gentleman, and in his younger days 
had been in the army. He was forced to resign 
his commission (the alternative would have been 
expulsion), because [6 ocotrred to some of his 
fellow officers that his luck at cards was too 
extraordinary to be quite chance, After that he 
took his wife and child abroad. He had lived in 
almost every European capital, and had to leave 
@ greab many, not precisely of his own accord, 
Of shady character and tarnished reputation it 
was & marvel that he still retained a great deal 
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-atill, . We need not pay her-any salary, and eh» 


ean’ do needlework for Gl observe, my dear, 
you méver seb 8 sity whieh will “be an 


y. 
. Dara shi her shoulders. 
+7 think Mise Brown will bs Gresdfully fn the 
wey it abe 1s wa can easily gebthdot her, She was 
brought up in an orphan asylum, and she haz 


been. li since Sieernere to an heiress. 
Mis Sere: therefore, will be well up in what 


you end I lack—the proprieties of life,” 

“She'll be an awful old frump !”’ 

“She's only twenty,” objected Mr. Peyton— 
Peyton, by-the-way, was not the adventurer's 
real name, though ib wat his most recently 
assumed one, 

“ Well,” said Dors, with a “T suppose wo 
raust make the best of.her, No, papa,” as Mr. 
Peyton began to putom his great coat. “ Miss 
Brown will be here in ten milnutes, and you 
must stay to receive her,’ 

The adventurer shook his head. 

" You'll get on much better alone, Remember, 
Dolly, I want the girl to be useful. She must 
either ald us poet: ce by her ultra serious 
alr serve at a to the innocence of our 
schemes, To decide which part she must play 
we want to know her well,” : 

"We leave for Paris to-morrow,” sald Miss 
Peyton. “ How can we know her well in twenty- 
four hours,” 

Mr, Peytou amiled, and went out. 

Left aye! org stared — the fire. a 
perfectly, that though father was oO 
her he regu ded her as a failure. She was hope- 
pcr gtr nh ‘etiaiix iad alan, she 

beauty, a she 
was only pea io elther. Had she been a much 
woree woman than ehe was she would have been 
far more useful to him, 

"Io's abaurd getting this girl here,” thovght 
Dora, rather petulantly, “it’s a needlew expenee 
and.a horrid constraint. I wish to papa 
bad never thought of it.” But she had sufficient 
kindness of heart to feel a little sorry for the 
stranger about to join them. She poked the fire 
into a brighter b' drew the curtalns ani 
lighted the gas, eo that the rather tawdry 
lodging-house drawing-room was looking ite bes: 
when the maid-of-ali-work tapped st the door 
ani ushered in Miss Brown. 

The two girls gazed at each other fora momevi 
in surprise, This timid childlike creature with 
big wistful eyes and soft gliitterit | Bo hair, 
was utterly unlike what Dora had imagined, 
while the tall, ehowy young woman, dressed iv 
rather shabby red velvet, was not ab all the 
employer Lettice had expected, : 





of exterior polish and refinement. A landlady— 
whom he swindled extensively—ouce safd of him 


“I'm so sorry paps’s out,” said Dora, ‘‘ Sit 
dowa in that chair and get ‘thawed before you 
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o and take off your I do hope we shall 
on on nicely. sass ving Brown.” 

Mis Brown hoped it too, and said so, 

“Tye mo one in the world to me 
except my father,” volunteered Dura, “and we've 


travelled half over the world together ; but lately } 


he’s taken it into his heed I ough to have more 
feminine society, aud so he advertised for a com- 
panion,” : 

*" Lattices blushed, 

“T hope I shall be able to satisfy you ?” 

‘Oh, I daresay you'll do,” eaid Dora, care- 
lexely 5 ‘fare you at ueedlework, and can 
you play the piano?’ 

“T can do almost any sort of needlework,” 
cep'ied Lettioe ; “but Iplay very litte, I cau 
slog if that is any usa,” 

e — sort of songs—dreamy old-fashioned 
ballads #”” 

" Yes; Lamafraid I don’) know many modern 
corga” 

Modern songe wouldn't auit you,” said Dors, 
" you look euch a quaiut old-fashioned little thing. 
Something like the girls in old pictures wit 
pores muslin gowns, and smooth satiny 
hair.” 

It was the very last sort of greeting Lettive had 
expected, Miss Peyton's loud voice rather grated 
on her ; but she felt her new wished 
to be kind, end that was something. 

‘‘ Papa says you were companton to an heiress,"’ 
went on Dora. ‘I suppose she was very grand 
and etruck up?” 

“Nos she had not been an heiress long, and I 
think the suddenness of the change frightened 
her,” ' 


‘It wouldn’t frighten’ me; If only I had 
plenty of money, Miss Brown, I should be par: 
fectly happy.” 

Tne girl who had given upa fortune the day 
bofore for leve’s dear sake only shook her head. 

‘Iden’t think so,” she said, slowly ; “ money 
cvesn’t always bring happiness,” 

‘ Well, Ishould like to try. Don’t look so 
startled, Miss Brown, you didn’t expect we were 
nillionsires, did you ? My father has just enough 
money to live on comfortably in a quieb way; 
and as he cares nothing for parties, amusements, 
or luxuries, he is quite content.” 

“But you arenot t"” Lettioe ventured t> ask, 

“Ob, no; I long for a wider sphere. I would 
go on the stage to-morrow ouly, unfortunately, 1 
have no talent for acting.” 

Tea was brought in, Not the sort of meal 
served at five o'clock at the Croft, but more akin 
to tea in Norton-street, 

The matd-of-all-work set down a tray of cups 
and plates on the slippery round table, flanked a 
heavy loaf and a pat of butter on elther slde, and 
thea withdrew, feeling she had doze all that could 
be expected of her, 

_ " The attendance is wretched here,” said Dora ; 
oa ae ear “ty 4g so it Is not 
worth while pg. Have you ever been 
abroad, Miss Roos $ 0s . 

ene I shall be so gled to see a foreign 
land,” aay 

“We ate gaing to Paris til Easter. My father 
hes taten asmall farpished flat, Do you kuow 
auything of housekeeping $” 

“A, good deal of Eagiish housekseping. I do 
not kuow if that would be of any use in France,” 

Oh, yea,” said Dora, Ny, “ you lunch 
at twelve and call it breakfast, and drink sour 
wice iastead of bottled ale, that’s about all the 

Tsrence. [have been in Paris so often that I 
know it better than London,” 

‘“ And you have no mother |” 

‘i No, She died before I was five years old. 
“apa and I have wandered half over the world 
together ; but mowZam nineteen he thiaks {t time 
We settled down,” 

pou are only nineteen!” exclaimed Lettics. 

Why, Lem twenty.” 

“Aad you look a child compared to me,” ssid 
Dora, frankly ; but you ses you have lived a 
a vere and i pave been always on the 

ove, You 
mat mat as if you had been brought 

Lettice emilad, 





“And I have never even seen one.” 


“Have you a lover?” was Miss Peyton’s next 
question, ** Mind you tell me the truth.” 

“FT always epeak the truth,” said Lettice, 
slowly.; ‘fend I never had a lover in my life,” 

Dora opened her eyes. 

“I have had half a dozen, But I have never 
been evgaged to be married. They got tired 
sometimes, or elee L did. Anyway, 1 have never 
met anyore yet for whose cake I should care to 
leave my father.’’ 

Mr. Peyton returned at this moment. When 
ahe saw the tall, soldierly figure, the aristocratic 
handsome face, the white, shapely hands, Lettice 
felt a thiill of relief, Miss Peyton had been @ 
shock to her, but her employer himself was 
evidently a gentleman, ; 

"Tam very glad to see you, Mis: Brown, 
hope you have been making friends with my 
litole girl,” ore 

“Tam not ‘littl !’” cbjected Dora, “And 
Mise Brown is a bead shorter than Iam. Now, 
papa, Tl leave you to-ialk to her while I go and 
dreas for dinner.” é 

Left alone fa the strange room with the man 
ef whose household she was to form a part. o 
sudden nervousness seized on Lettice. She irfed 
fn. vain to think of something to say, bub no 
words would come to her, and Mr, Peyton at last 
broke the cileuce himself with a question as dis- 
composing as ib was unexpected, 

“What do you think of my daughter, Miss 
Brown? Iam afraid our wanderings have made 
gy) tag Bohemian.” dais 

nm was very kind to me,” 

" She's tna to everyoue. She has the besb 
heart in the world, but—she wants polishing!" 

Lettice felt that it was not her place ‘to endoree 
this statement, and to deny it was impossible. 

“I must trust you with a little of our history, 
Miss Brown,” went on Charles Peytov, with an 
‘alr of lofty condescension, “or you may not 
understand what I r< quire of you.” 

“I will keep. your confidence faithfully,” re- 
plied the girl. 

“Tam sure of ib, Well, let me tell you, I am 
the younger son of a nobleman; but my father 
was eo angry at my marriage that he disowned 
me; and for twenty years I have supported 
myself entirely by my own exertions, After my 
wife’s death I lost heart, and was conten» eo that 
I had a home for her child, If my Lucy had 
been spared I should have made a name as an 
artist.” 

He could paint, and paint well, but he lacked 
the perseverance necessary to produce any really 
good work, Lattice, of course, did not know this 
aod thought Mr. Peyton a genius. 

* Some unex deaths have made me of 
fmportance in the familly,” went on the adven- 
turer. ‘ And it is possible that, some dey, I may 
yet take my place as au English peer, and my 
daughter become Lady Dora!" 

“Does she know of the chance?” asked 
Letiice, remembering Dora’e allusion to their 
poverty. 

He shook his head. 

"She knows nothiog. I would not risk the 
chance of her being disappointed, Dora has led 
a free roving life, and would—I confess—feel a 
little out of place at first in a nobleman’s mansion, 
I want you, Mies Brown, to try aud fit ber for 
that positfon,” 

Lattice shook her head. 

“ But I uever lived in a nobleman’s house, Mr. 
Peyton. Ido not know whad would be re- 

ired,” 


quire 

Hé bowed graciouely, 

“ You have the reserve, the mauner—if I may 
cail it so—which, in my younger days, belonged 
to the great world. You have lived with one 

already. I want you to do all ix your 

wer to make my Dora worthy of her possible 

sheritance ; and, above all, never to tell her 
what | have confided to you.” 

Truth and falsehood were blended in Mr, Pey- 
ton’s speech. He knew perfectly that he could 
not go on, much longer as he wa:, Unless he 
made a splendid coup and won a considerable sum 
shortly at the gambling-table he must throwup the 
sponge. He might find a husband first for Dora, 
but it seemed to him his daughter was not the 
sort of girl to attract a marrying man, The 





alternative was to go to America himself and 
accept a very grudging offer vf bis brother to 
receive Dora into his own family, 

The brother was not a nobleman, but he was 
rich and of high position, Before Dora joined 
his household she must pick up a little different 
manner from her present ons.. Charlies Peyton 
had told her some of his veasons for engaging & 
companion for her, but he had kept back the 
atrougest of a!!: his desire that if he was forced 
to send her to his uncle, she might not quite 
horrify her relations. 

When Dora took the companion upstalre, ahe 
explained, rather volubly, that Miss Brown was 
to share her room. 

© Paps found he could not get a third bed-room 
fn this house, and as it waa only for one night be 
thought you would not mind,” 

Lettice did mind very much. She had looked 
forward to her own room as a city of refuge, 
where she might give way to her own regrets 
and relax the stern command she must keep over 
herself downstairs; but—as Mr. Peyton said—it 
was only for one night, and it would have seemed 
childish to meke any objection, 

* All your things are new,” exclaimed Dora, aa 
she watched Miss Brown unpsck the few clothes 
she would requirein Fulham. “ Did, you buy 
them on purpose to come hero #”” 

‘I have been In mourning,” said Lattios, 
simply, ‘and I had no coloured dresses,” 

* [ should say black suited you. Now you have 
taken off your hat, you look» perfect child. Its 
quite Dongense to think you are a year older than 
ism,” 

Dinner was not very remarkable in quantity or 
quality, When it was over Mr. Peyton smoked a 
cigar, aud Dora opened the piano. 

“If you are nob too tired to fetch your music, 
Miss Brown, papa would Ike to hear you sing.” 

“*T have no muaic with me,” said Lettice, ** bub 
I sing from memory if you would like to hear 
me,’ 

Mr, Peyton looked at her as she sath down to 
the piano, a slender grey-robed figure. He tried 
to picture his salon in Paris, crowded withardent 
spirits, playing écart/ or nap, and chat girl with 
her strange air of demure shyness sfoging to 
them. Then, as the firs notes of the freeh young 
voice fell on his car, he decided he hai made a 
lucky bargain, and Miss Boown would. prove o 
great attraction to his friends (#) 

Dors was not jealous, She could not siog her- 
eelf, and she was a most indifferent pianist, yet 
she was very fond of muvic, and che listened te 
the stranger's performance with genuine delizhs, 

"Old songs suit you best,” she sald, when 
Lettice rose, “*I couldn’t fancy you singing a 
tmusic-hail ditty. Somehow there’a something 
old-world about you altogether, You might have 
come down out of a great gilt picture-frame juss 
to sing to ua,” 

‘*Weehall start by the boat traia to-morrow 
from Victoria at half-past eight,” eaid Mr. Peyton, 
“go you will have a long day before you. Have 
you vearly Sulshed your packiog, Doral” 

*' J hayen’t begun it.” 

** You must let me help you,” ssid Lettice, 
timply. “I can paek very neatly, and 1 wand 
to Ls as useful to you as I can,” 

She found Dora quite willing. As socn as 
breakfast was over Mr. Peyton departed io his 
club, and the two girls were no soouer left alone 
than the younger one cams to.the point. 

“Tf you are sure you can mansge the packing, 
Miss Brown, I'll go out for half au hour ; I’ve 
friend I wanb to say good-bye to, Paps will ke 
in at one to lunch, but £ shail be back long before 
that.” 

She went upstairs to her bed-room, pointed 
out an empty box to her companion, and said, 
fraukly,—- 

“All my things are fn thls room Iam afraid 
you'll find everything very untidy ; but do your 
best and I shali not grumble, I shail travel in 
the things I have on, so you can pack up every- 
thing else.” 

Left alone Lettice felt a little bewildered at 
her task, The drawers were full to bursting. 
There were numerous garments havgiog behind 
the door; but when at last she had spread out 
everything on the bed aud two chalre that she 
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might see how much she must get into the 
trunk, she was surprieed at the paucity of Miss 
Peyton’s wardrobe, 

lothes there were in plenty, but shabby, faded, 
and, in some caees, ragged, The dress Dora had 
on was absulutely the only walking costume she 
seemed to possess, There were greasy morning 
wrappers and tawdry evening finery which Lettice 
would have liked to burn ; the under-linen was 
of the cheapest ready-made sort, and the supply 
20 Hmited aa to suggest that the laundresa had 
not retorned the things sent last Monday. 

Lettice wished Miss Peyton had been within 
reach, for some things were so old it did not 
seem worth packing them; but fu Dora's ab- 
sence she did not like to discard anything ; and 
eo the trunk was nearly fall when she heard a 
loud knocking at the bedroom-door. 

“ Come in 1” 

A stout, rather red-faced woman entered, 

“They’ve told me. downstairs, mies, as Mr, 
Peyton and his daughter is off to-night, so I've 
come sbout my bill; and I don’t stir from here 
till I gets my money!” 

Lettice felb bewildered. Mrs, Thurston had 
been poor enough, and at her aunt’s house the 
girl had had a considerable experience of poverty, 
but it was honest, respectable poverty, not the 
kind of shifts which imply angry creditors and 
county-court summons, 

** Both Mr. and Miss Peyton are out!" Lattice 
told the woman, quietly ; “but I expect them 
In about one o'clock, and they will pay you in 
full.” 

**T hope they will,” retorted the visitor ; “ but 
they’re not of the paying sort! If you're a rela- 
tion of their’s, young woman, I don’t want to 
hurt your feelings, but anyone who's had the 
misfortune to trust Mr. Peyton knows that get- 
ting money out of him’s about as hard as getting 
blood out of a stone |!” 

Lettice tried to persuade herself this was the 
taunt of an angry woman, and was, at worst, 
greatly exaggerated ; but all the same she wished 
the intruder would go, She had finiehed the 
trunk now, and had thought of returning to the 
fire downstairs, but would it be safe to leave this 
person alone in Miss Peyton’s bedroom } 

“Te is nob quite eleven o'clock,” she said, 
army “and it may be two bourse before Mr, 

eyton comes in. Do you mean to wait all that 
time? Couldn’t you leave your address, and let 
him send the money }” 

“’m nob so green, miss. He knows the ad 
dress right enough, but he hasn’t troubled to 
seud the money al! the weeks its been owing, and 
he’d not send it now. It’s twenty-five and nine 
pence for making the dreas his daughter’s wearing 
now. I believe it’s the only decent rag she’s got 
to her back. And, as I found the stuff, lining 
and trimming, no one can say {t was dear.” 

“ Twenty-five and ninepence,” repeated Lettice, 
cheerfully ; “if you heve the bill here, I can pay 
you rayself. Miss Peyton will give me ihe money 
when she comes in; and it will save you waiting 
two hours.” 

The woman stared, 

“You'll have enough to do if you begin paying 
the Peytons’ debts, miss,” she said, civilly ; “ but 
of course I shall be glad to be spared the long 
job of waiting, and I can receipt the bill in a 
second,” 

Lettice drew a breath of relief when the woman 
departed, She went downstairs and settled her- 
self iu an easy-chair by the fire. She wondered 
how they were getting on at Asheroft, and 

whether Jack pitied her just a little when he 
read her letter. Probably he was too happy ix 
his renewed engagement to spare a thought for 
the girl who had so nearly parted him and Julia, 

The tears started to Lettice Dene’s eyes as sha 
remembered that she had put {t out of Jack's 
power to write to her If he pitied her ever so. 

The teare stole down her cheeks. She dried 
them hsetily, and then, looking up, perceived 
that she was no longer alone. A tall, bronzed, 
military looking raan had come In unannounced, 
aud stovd watching her with a look of unqualified 
surprive, 

“T beg your pardon! They said this was Mr, 
Peyton's sitting-room.” 

* So it is.” Lottice hoped he had not seen the 


— "ButIdo nob expect him in till one 
o" ock.” 

** And Dora—Miss Peyton, I mean.” 

“I think she will be here about the same 


time. 

“Ah!” be looked uneasily at the clock before 
he spoke. “Iam afraid I can’t wait so } 
Will you take » message for Mr. Peyton, or 
I write a note }” 

“I will remember any you give me,” 
“Tt’s short en Tell not to start 
from Victoria to- t. To choose any other 
route. My name is Robert Trevor, and if you 
give him that message, and say it’s from me, he'll 
understand.” 

It was more than Lettice did ; but she fulfilled 
her trust to the letter. She was not prepared 
for the effect of the message on Mr. Peyton. 
‘You must get ready to start at once, Dora,” 
he said, with an oath, ‘I can’t te hampered by 
osuediion talk wie ieee” tox he soldiaight 

1) pton and wait there 
barr te. instead 

‘*Papa! It means nine hours’ passage 
of tess than two.” 

He drew her close and muttered something. 
It had a marvellous effect, Dora looked seared and 
made no further opposition. 

In less than an hour the apartments were de- 
serted, and, in the flurry of the sudden start, 
Lattice Dene quite forgot to mention the little 
sum of twenty-five aud ninepence paid by her to 
Mise Peyton’s dresemaker, 


(To be continued.) 








THE SECRET OF THE MINE. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


We must now return to Denis Connor, dear 
reader, whom we left hurrying away from the 
scene of the fire, where he had been the meavs 
of saving three lives, little dreaming that one of 
them was his lost love-—Pauline. . 

Ho entered the cab which he had engsged 
take him from the train to his hotel. 

He was almost exhausted, as he was obliged to 
own himself, 

So tired was he, owing to the latenesa of the 
hour, that he concluded it would not be wise to 
awaken Norah and foform her of his return that 
night. Tomorrow would do as well, 

He slept until late, The sun was shining bigh 
in the heavens when he awoke the next morning 
His firet thought was of Norsh. She was an 
early riser, and he concluded she must have break- 
fasted an hour before. 

He enquired of the head waiter, as he entered 
the spacious dining room, whether she had break- 
fasted. 

» The man looked at him in wonder. 

“Your sister has not been at the hotel since the 
day you left, sir.” 

Deaie Connor looked at the man in speechless 
amazement, Certainly the man was uot joking 
with him. 

He drew back and looked ab him. 

“ You seem surprized, sir,” said the waiter, “I 
hope I am not giving you auy bad news |” 

Like one etricken biind, Denis Connor turned 
and groped his way out of the dining-room, making 
his way as best he could to the office, and inquired 
hurriediy for his sister of the clerk who stood 
behind the deek, Here the came story was re- 

ted 

Miss Connor had not been at the hotel since 
the day he had left on his trip, In a moment he 
had the whole hotel alarmed, 

He would not, he could not believe that he had 
heard aright. Where was she—the darling little 
sister whom he had left in charge of the house- 
keeper? Nobody seemed toknow.  . 

The housekeeper was much surprised and 
mystified. It was the first intimation she had 
had that the young girl was to be left In her 
charge. 





* Her clothes are here, sir, and her belongings.” 


could he tell ad 
seemed to him that no one in the wide world had 
auch trouble as he, 

Sarely, the loes of the one woman he loved in 


i 


the wide world, she having been taken from him, 
wae sorrow enough, without the loss of his sister 
—little Norah whom he loved ao 


nee Me ee 

e knew, 
She wished with ali her heart that she could go 
to him to comfort him in all his sorrow ; but no, 
was 


she could not; she had not the right—she 
another man’s wife. She knew how this great 
sorrow must strike him. Ah, if she could but 


write, even a line, to him ! 

But, alas! it must not be. A Fa Ragged 
deeper than the grave lay between 
fortnight went by, and Pauline saw, with sorrow 
too deep for words, that Denis Connor's young 
aister was «till among the missing. 


a 
Se 


this. 
Perhaps if she were to see him, she might arouse 
hi 


m. 
Her thoughts were suddenly broken in upon by 

g@ ® young man open the wicket and 
walk hurriedly wp the path which led to the front 
door. Mrs, Howard was looking out from an 
oppoelte window, when a great cry broke from 
her lips. 

*' lv’s my son Bertie,” she said ; " he has come 
back to his old mother at last. I have wetched 
aud waited for bim, for I knew he would come 
some day to me!” 

Ib was pitiful to see with what eagerness she 
made her way to the door to greet him, No 
matter what his faults were, where he had been, 
bis dear old mother was ready to welcome him 
and forgive him, : 

Ib seemed to Pauliue, as she watched his hurried 
approach, that she had sesn that face before, or 
one very like it, 

She retired to her own room, that the mother 
and son could have the little parjour all to them- 
selves, She did not hear the front open and 


close an hour later. She did not the old 
lady’s step in the corridor, 
She was surprised to see ber enter the room, 
her dear old face wet with tears, j 
* What I have bean expecting for years hae 
happened ab last,” she said, with a sigh. 





“ My son is married,” 
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Pauline looked up quickly ; the words were said 

in such a tone that ehe did not know whether to 
tulate or console her, 

“To was very eudden, he tellsme, He scarcely 

took time to consider the atep, but he loves the 

girl with all hia ape meupradl gat the case, I 


s0 bad I do not know how I could ever make my 


Pauline, esgerly. 

“You might take a note to Bertie for me—he 
will wonder how I found out his address,” she 
** It came about in this 


to mention where atopping, mother,’ he 
sald, * we are to go away 80 soon,’ 
‘His words startled me. I was thinking of 


me where be is stopping. You may see him for 
me, if you will,” 

“ Would you like me to go at once!” asked 
Pauline, 


Howard, wistfully. 

Pauling was not long in donning the street- 
— and vell which Mis, Howard provided her 

t 

“ Losing your all in the fire, I took occasion to 
replace them while you were lying xo [ll, though 
it looked at one time oe though you would never 


’s, and inquire’ which is the best 

way to this. place,” said Mrs Ho 

Pressing some change. into her hand, she added : 

“ Be sure to take tram. Don’t walk any more 

on = possibly heip, you are so weak, my 
sar girl,” 

With a faint smile, Pauline thanked her for her 
thoughtfulness, How kind of heart thie dear old 
lady was !—~her solicltude touched Pauline deeply. 
It seemed long years since any one had taken an 
interest in her—-indeed, she found herself wonder- 
ing if it were not all a dream that she was once a 
spoiled and petted heiress, the delighd of a fond 
old father, and the wilful young mistress of grand 
old Oastle Royal, with its magaificent park and 
liveried servants. 

She remembered, when she wasa little child, 
® beggar-woman standing outside the closed iron 
gates had asked her for a glass of water, 

_“* One of the servants will be parsing through 
the grounds very soon probably; make your requeab 
of him,” ehe bad answered, haughtily. 

‘Toe beggar-woman had drawn back and looked 
at te a ge hg 4 tion. 

% care. You fly high now, my pretty 
lass ; but the time: will come whan your al 








head will be bowed low in the dust—when you 
yourself will plead humbly for only a glass of 
water, end there will be no one by to do your 
The eagle can no longer soar when its 
} wings are broken and trafling in the dust.” 
Pauline hurried on ; but the words sank into 
her heart. She thought of them for a fortnight ; 
child-like, they passed out of her memory ; 
but they recurred now with a startling 
vividness that made her withapprehension. 
"es she paused. Kt was 


- “What a strange feeling there isin my heart,” 
iwiapenmadaehs Yoitng Weiain & Wenth af le ; 
“ 16 seems ae though I am on the verge of a arzai 

» | feel as if i ought to tuco wway and 


F 


: 


further end of theapartment, but Pauline did not 
observe them, her veil was drawn so closely about 
One of them started back, his face 


be Pauline?” he muttered under 
‘Surely it is her, or my eyes deceive 


aa he of this, that he said to him- 
self he must see her, come what would. 


rt 
if 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
* Yxs, itis surely Pauline!’ cried Denis Conndr 
to himeelf. 


They had parted in sorrow. How strange it 
was that they should meet again under these cir- 
cumstances! How should he approach her? 
What should he say to her? He turned away 
for 2 moment to conelder the matter, and in that 
moment Pauline fiitted from the ehop. 

For an instant he was too dazed to follow her ; 
but by the time he reached the street she was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“She must have taken a tram at the door,” he 
eaid, fairly dumbfounded. 

There were several cross there ; trams were 
running Inall directions. Which way did she go? 
It was useless to search for her. He might as 
well have looked for a particular sand on the esa- 


He did not know until thea that a meeting 
with Pauline could affect him so, It seemed to 
the whole current of his life. 

th a heavy heart and a deep sigh ou his lips 

he wended his way back to his hotel. As he was 

ascending the steps, his attention was attracted 

by agreatcommotion. Thenewsboys were fiying 
in all directions, crying out : 


Mechanically Denis Connor purchased one of 
the papers, ‘ 

His eyes had no sooner glanced over ite contents 
than he turned very po. 

A terrible disaster taken place. There had 
been a great railway accident just within the city 
limits, and among the list of the passengers who 
had been killed outright he read the name of 
— Fairfax, with an accurate description of 

m. 

Denis Connor leaned heavily back, his face very 
pale, his hands locked together. Evidently, 
Pauline did not know of it, aa {t had taken place 
only half an hour before. Ah! if he but knew 
where she was, to break the news to her, 
He would try to comfort her, to keep her 
from breaking down utterly under the terrible 


shock. 
There was another who heard the cry of " Extra” 
in another part of the city, and that was Norah. 
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Like her brother, she, too, was greatly startled 
when she read the hend-lines of the extra and 
saw that Maurice Fairfax's name headed the 


list. 

She had been too weak to stir from the house, 
but her worry over the money Pauline had en- 
trusted to her, which she still had in her pocket, 
had been great ever since consciousness had 
returned to her, She had determined that the 
firat time she was able to eit up she would tele- 
graph to Pauline, to the street and number In 
= ehe had left her, urging her to come to 


How had Pantine wat along without the moner ¢ 

Perhaps shewassnffering. Thecruellest thought 
of all was, that Pauline might imagine she had 
purposely made off with the money. 

She dared not tell her young hushand, for that 
would bring out the whole tale of the unhappy 
love story in her brother's life. 

The good woman with whom Norah was 
stopping was amazed to hear of her request-—-that 
a carriage should be ordered for her at once, 

** But, my dear, you aro not able to go ont,” 
she declared. ** What in the world would your 
young husband say if he heard of auch a request 1" 

** He must not know of it,” sald Norah, 

“Ts that quite right, my dear,” said the 
woman, gently, * to commence your wedded Life 
by keeping anything from your husband }” 

“In this instance it is best,” replied the giri, 
flushing hotly, 

The lady shook her head, 

“T do not ask you what your errand is, or 
where you are going, my dear,” she said, but [ 
7 you not carry out your desire.” 

orah was firm in her intention, and very 
reluctantly the woman saw her depart, 

*T do not know what her young husband will 
say, Lam sure,” she mutt to herself ; * bat, 


like most young girls, when they take a notion to 
do an: 5 {fs no reasoning with them. 
Dear me, I wish I had gone with her,” ehe 


sollloquized, " Sho is by far too weak to go any- 
where alone,” 

Norah had gone acarcely ten minutes ere the 
lady perceived a slender young girl looking up in 
uncertainty at tha number of the house. She 
threw open the window, calling out : 

** Can T assist you in any way, miss? What 
number are you looking for *” 

Pauline took the from her pocket. 

** This seems to be the place,’ she said, “ I 
arm In search of Mr. Bertie Howard. Loves he live 


“ Yes," said the lady, inviting her to enter. 
“ Fle is out just now; but I am sure be will not 
remain away very long.” 

Half an hour, an hour passed ; but much bo 
Pauline’s uneasiness and the lady’s wonderment, 
neither Norah nor her young husband returned. 

* This is certainly unusual,” she said. “ He 
cannot remain out much longer, for he fs not 


But when another half hour rolled itself by and 
he did not return, she grew quite uneasy. 

** Ido not know what te say to you,” she sald. 
** Tf you have any other errand, perhaps {t would 
be best for you to call agafn,” 

* T have a letter I was to leave, but as I was 
told to see Mr. Howard in person, I presume it 
would be as well to leave it for him, seeing that 
he is not in.” 

" He shall receive {t as soon as heretarns home,’’ 
was the answer, 

Pauline had wished to tell Bertie that his 
mother was failing, and that he had best come 
and see her as soon as possible, 

" Shall I say that you willreturn }” she asked, 
holding the door open for Pauline to depart, 

* Teannot be sure,” she answered, thoughtfully. 
“T will try to do so if possible; but I cannot 


The lady locked after her with a theughtful 
face. 

" Despite her plain attire, I am sure she is some 
great lady,” she mused, ‘ Those manuera do not 
belong to au ordinary person, and she seems to 
me like one who has had some great trouble in 
her life. How beautiful she is ! I would know 
that face anywhere, If I were to see it in any part 
of the world.” 
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She mused over the matter until she wasiater- 
rupted by Norah herself. 

* I told you that you ought not to have gons 
out to day, my dear,” shesaid. ‘‘ You missed the 
compauy. 

" Was my brother here 1” cried Norah excitedly. 
* Oh, tell me! And what did he say ?’, 

‘ Te was not a gentleman, it was a lady,” was 
the reply ; “ youngand beautiful, and she wanted 
to see your husband.” 

Norah looked at her thov ghtfully, 

* A young and beautiful iedy 1” ahe repeated, 
fo bewilderment, ‘' Why did she want to see my 
husband ?” 

“ Perhaps she was come old sweetheart,” was 
the laughing rejoinder ; and thoze thoughtless 
words sowed @ harvest of pain in Norah’s heart, 
for she had learned to love Bertie Howard with 
all the strength of her nature, 

She ead down in the nearest chair, her face 
growing a shade paler. It was the first pang of 
jealousy that had ever pierced Norah's heart. 

‘* Did she aod know that he was married ?” she 
asked, 

** That doesn’t make avy difference to some 
womeu,” remarked her companion. ‘ Taese old 
sweethearts have been known to lure husbands 
away.” 

Norah looked startled. 

“ Your brother was well acquainted with Bertie 
before he married me, Tell me, did you ever 
know him to have a sweetheart for whom he 
cared ?” 

The bank clerk’s sister laughed immoderately. 

“Ob, yes! my brother tells great storiea of 
Bertie in his slogle days. He was very popular 
with the girls, l understand. There wes scarcely 
an evening that he was not invited somewhere, 
You know he is @ good conversationalist, an 
excellent walizer, and exceedingly handsome, 
Those quatifications were therefore a passport to 
many @ fair girl's favour.” 

‘* But was there one he preferred to any of the 
rest ¥’’ persisted Norah, in thad same low, intense 
voice, 

“Tt seeme to me that there was a preétt 
é — eyed girl whom they used to plague Bertie 
about.” 

‘* Was thie girl dark-eyed who came here to- 
day?” asked Norah, breathlesely. 

“ Why, I declare she was!” returned her oom- 
panion. “ She sald something about someone— 
could hardly believe that he was really married. 
Perhaps your husband was that scmeone,” 

“Won't you please tell me all she said,” 
returned Norah, “ and I shall be able to judge 
whether she was his old sweetheart,” 

‘She didn’) have much to say,” returned 
Norsh’s companion, ‘* You tee. that picture .of 
your husband hanging over the mantelpiece t 
Well, all the time she was sitting here her eyes 
were riveted on it, It did not occur to me ae 
mouch at the time, but now that you speak of it 
I recall the matter.” 

How little {t takes to sow a cause for jealousy 
in trusting heartse—a jealousy that can never be 
eradicated ! 

The bank clerk's slater, like many other good 
women, loved to gossip. In fact, it was her only 
fault. She was inclined to be imaginative, and 
was fond of adding to trifles. 

Now that the idea was pub Into her head she 
firmly believed that the beautiful girl who had 
been so anxlous to see Bertie Howard must 
indeed be some old sweetheart of his, Shoe gave 
her imagivation full play, little thinking of the 
pain she was giving the gentle-hearted girl who 
listened, 

“ Did she say thabehe would retorn ?” asked 
Norab, In a very hollow voice, 

‘* I tell you, my dear,” said the bank clerk's 
sister, “ it’s a pretty troublesome thing to have 
an old sweetheart running after one’s husband, 
I know how it is myself. I'vebeenthere, Why, 
do you kuow that the experience I had. with one 
nearly cost me my life. My. busband,. like moat 
young men, never told me that he had had. any 
other love affair. Ib in this way: A 
party of young folks were giving a picnic, and my 

bend and self wereamong thainvited. They 
were very busy in the bank about that time, and 





my huebaud found at the last moment ft was 
impossible to accompany me. 

** You can go with the two young girls next 
door,’ he said, 

my Bat only one of the young girls has called 
on me,’ | said. I thought be flushed up and 
looked a little confused ; ; but he answered spe A 

** That's nothing ; they are great friends of 
mine, I wil! just run in on my way to. the bank 
and ask them to take you. They would be only 
too pleased,’ 

** Both young girls were at the gate. I sab ab 
my window and watched them as he paused before 

em, 

" One of ther greeted him very warmly, but 
the younger and prettier girl Pind fi away, as if 
she did not like my husband. Well, the upshot 
of the affair was that the pleasant girl called for 


me, 

"¢My sister did not walt for me,” she said, 
‘ A number of young folks called for her, and she 
went on with them.’ 

** We arrived at the plonic-grounds, and there 
I met the pretty sister, who looked at me in a 
cold, contemptuous manner, I thought, though I 
did my best to be pleaeant to her. 

** Quite by chance, a little later, I found myself 
on the edge of the lake talking to her. 

“€ Do you ewim *” she asked, abraptly ; and 
when I answered ‘ No,’ a strange smile seemed to 
play over her lips, 

“* Bat you like rowing om the water?’ she 


queried, 

“Yea,” answered. 

“* Here isa little boat, Suppose we take a 
row out a little way,’ she said, 

“ Not liking to refuse her, I consented, though 
a strange foreboding seemed to creep over me, 

« And then, toc, there was a look in her eyes 
that I had never, seen in any other girl’s eyes 
before or since.” 


oe ee 


‘CHAPTER XLVIL 


"' We will gom0 farther than you desire,’ said 
the young girl, etil! looking at me with that 
stranze look in her eyes, continued the bauk 
clerk’s sister. 

* T did not know how to refuse, and I followed }, 
her into the boat. 

*** Do you know anything about rowing | she 
asked suddenly, as I seated myself. 

* * No,’ I answered. 

“ § Did you say you know how to swim }” she 

ee 

Agaln I aseured her that I was helpless in the 
water ; neither rowing nor swimming was among 
my accomplishments. 

‘* For-some momenta she rowed ‘skilfully 
silence, each stroke of the oars sending the ion 
craft fairly spinning over the waves, I wondered 
why she was so silent, and how I could best start 
up a convereation, I canaot tell why, but I felt 
greatly in awe of her, though she was apparently 
about my own age, Suddenly the Mttle craft 
came to 4 standstill. 

" ©The water is very deep here,’ she exclaimed 
suddenly ; ‘ and there muet be great rocks hidden 
down at the bottom.’ 

‘**]T don’t know much about the “water,” I 
ventured, timidly, 

"© You will know more,’ she said, witha laugh 
that grated harshly on my ear, 

“*I do not think 80, I returned, ‘ F shall 
never go in a boat again. 

‘I. believe you,’ she returued; * for I am 
ote to put ib beyond your power to do #0, 
These waves shall be your shroud, the jeged 
rocks that lie on the bottom. your tomb t 

8 Behar tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth. 

not answer her, I could only stare at her 
ts an agony of untold horror. 

*€' You do not comprehend me, I'see. Let me 
make the matter clear to you. ‘I hate you witli a 

hatred such as comes to few women 1!’ 


** You hate me?’ I staring at ber aghoat, 
ctartragere soyting”t0 you We are 





Z 





from a woman to a fiend incarnate! You have 
murdered me, even though I ‘live! —Wotten 
comunit murder like this, and yet ‘ere not 
punished for ft. The world lavghe thinks it 
a clever joke. You have wrecked we fe by 
taking my lover from me! He was 

cared for me before he met you! ' pot te ha 
would have married me, and as his -wife I woul 

have had a happy life of it!’ 

“T wae struck dumb by this confession. For 
some — my husband had never tald me Abou: 


this git 

“* He preferred you to me, and that wil cost 
you your life !’ she Lape on, ay. am going to 
upset the boat. I will reach a hades Sicily 
will not. You are beyond help!” 
“© Spare mo!’ I cried, ‘Tame: i 
* Bat she only laughed at me, 
horrible to hear. see | eee ae ae & 
and cried aloud pe bu ‘to come and help 
me, That on bye her the more. 
Ah, Heaven pont if ‘but know the 
danger I was io, How aT die ike this, with 
out one word of farewell to those who loved me? 
They would thiok it an accident, Not one word 
of pease could I utter. The t ‘forced 

f to my malud that I was in the presence of » 
manias, 
“There was no help for me, Beneath me 
stretched the great, cruel waves, above me the 
blue-arched dome, my eyes, Theshors 
time that followed seemed the length of eternity 
to me, 

« She was sbaking the boat to and fro, trying 
to. upeet it. I clung to it with a desperation 
known only to those who face death. | 

“She saw it, and she shook the boat the 

r, making the waves laeh high around us. 
Little by little the water was rising around my 
feet, I realised that it must soon be capsized, 

" Suddenly she sicod up, and. with a. quick 
motion the boat was overturned, A terrible 





‘plunge, and I was ia the water, 

" I struggled frantically, and "ites hands atruck 
~_ to en Soe bape at was aeeanrers: me- 

caught it, but it slip rom my 3 then, 
with a deeperatiou born of despair, i atruck out 
once more, 

" Flow cam mortal words convey to you abd I 


endured, the thoughts that flashed thro 
‘brain, in that inetentt, Down, down ww 
through the horrible waves, with terrible 
cries, the mad waters which about me, 
Then I knew no more, : 

«* When I awoke to conscionsuegs I found my- 
self on the bank, with my friends bending over 
we, and my husband's eyes. looking with terror 


into mine, 
_"' Ac I at the bottom of the lake f° I whis- 


“* No; you are saved !* he ert moo ag, Se 
closely ; ‘ but your companion is drowned, They 
aor Se Seen el than to let you two 

is go out alone in a boat.’ 

.“ Telung to him, with terrified sobs’; but it was 
not until we were alone, far away from the others, 
that I told him thetruth. His emotion was gres’ 
-when he heard my story. 

** We wenenl pleasant companions, nothing 
more;’ he said; Ee Te ned 
little. Sis usa pete girl, an roby mig I used 
to like to take her here abd ¢ F oma 6 it never 
‘once eccurred to me that she was fling fn love 
with me, mney er too careful, I see, how 


Norah had lstened tor the as. breath. 
less interest, her cheeks paling, blue deeper 
ing tn her eyes, 


‘ “I shall never forget that story,” she sald. 
“ Tt will serve as @ warning to’ mé’to look out ior 
those old sweethearts of husband. Tram glad 
that he did not see this eect | 
wrong for me to tear up t thick 
Why should urea se center g write to 
@ man who is married? Surely therede no gree’ 


| harm in my destroying it, tf F do mot look at I 





woman could St another Snag sad age Sm 


broke my very soul, rnined my life, changad ‘a 


oT tas ciey'S ual! siti ts dag ene,” 


~ 
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sid the bank glerk’s sister. “'Doas you think 
proper, and do it on your own account.” 

‘* Pieass do nob mention that the young lady 
called,” sald Norah, ‘ Promiae me that you will 
nob,” ; 

“ OF course; if you really fusist upon ft, I will 
say nothing about ft; but, aa I said before, you 
aust rest vilien See te dn wild Merah, 

‘That lam to. do,’ tear- 
ing the letter into shreds, 

And thas by a strange stroke of fate the 
tetter which would have brought peace and hap- 
nloeas phe gre «ti was never to reach its 

lestination, , ‘ 

A little later her husband came home, She 
conlé nob help motleiog how startling pale and 
haggard ha : 

All day long he had been fighting a great battle 
with himeelf, ~The time-had come when he felt 
he must acquaint Norah’s brother with her where- 
«bouts, He had read the papers from day to day 
with the greatest interest—haod resd of the 
ceturn of Norah’s brother, of his terrible distress 
over the loss of his sister, and of the large reward 
he offered for any trace of her, 

He knew that the only one who could put 
Dents Connor on the track of Norah was Captain 
Burton, and he dared not speak, for he had been 
the guilty party in abducting the girl, 

He knew the atte was 


hen he : 
<i arte OF RgAGT leh ee had, sent 
day ater the 


note, but he fr that although 
captain knew of her whereaboute’ he would 
dare say 80, Bat Bortie's consclence troubled 
hin «o that he could ueither sleep nor rest, 

True, he bad married N. 
her with all the ‘onate love of his heart ; but 
to abe adantags ofthe pion pepe ty 
noble in which 
fate bad placed. the girl. had but. one 
thought, and that was to protect the girl he had 
iearned-to better than his own life. If her 
pers a taking her away from him, 
uncer . 

ry sud alin MAGE eee edd a 
mercy au as never in 
fe before, He thought that he read something 
‘n her eyes more than ordinary friendship. 

She did nob-seem to feel the matrimonial 


see 


| 
| 


fall heavily upon her shoulders, Per 

she was too to Tully testes what ‘she had 
dens, and ‘of roses would soon become 
iron bonds, 


He had fought the battle with himself all day 
long-~-to keep Norah's whereabouts from the 
orother.whora he dreaded. Late that afternoon 
he had called at the hotel to have an interview 
with Denis Connor. He saw him writing at one 
of the tables as he crossed the reading-room on 
his way to the office; He knew him at once by 
"Dede aa eR eband Mason 4 

enis was so thet he was not 
aware of the close, anxious serutiny, and Bertie 
xazed at him to his heart’s content, quite un- 
observed, He watehed anxiously the keen eye, 
the 96 ry mouth with fos unmistakable ex- 
pression of relentlessness, his courage died 
within him, He need expeg Uttle merey from 


— brothas 

ertie Howard into the café 
and called fora. b and brace ‘ 
up for the ordeal. He {t at a single draught, 
After the rapid beating of bis heart had some- 


a he. was attracting the 
attention of one io the room. That would 
never do, His handsome face flushed and 
paled, , Why should he be 
n® word from this brother might part them { 


gentleman had called for him, and the porter 
who had answered the gentleman’s summons re- 
marked that Mr. Connor had just atepped out of 
the hotel, leaving word that he would not return 
that afternoon. 


Bertie almost felts thrill of relief as he heard 
this, though he called himself an abject coward. 
He left the hotel soon after, heaving a great sigh 
of relief, It would be ons day’s respite, Sure 
ib was not much to allow himself. Norah would 
be his for afew brief hours longer. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Noraz saw by the expression of Bertie's face, 
as he entered the room, that ib was no light 
matter which troubled him. She held out her 
hands to him in eager delight. 

“You have been ale, ce time, Bertie,” she 
said, wistfully, 

His heart throbbed ; {ib was the first time 
she had ever addressed him by that name, 

" Did ib seem long te youl Have you really 
missed me?” he asked, the colour leaplog into 
his pale, handsome face. 

‘** Yeu,” she answered. 

“Then I papas by stayed away. I thought 
that perhaps it tale, t bea relief to you to absent 
myself for a time.” 

She looked at him in wonder, scarcely compre- 
hending what he meant. 

* Norah,” he sald, suddenly, ‘‘ your brother 
has returned to town.” 


A cry of delight that plerced poor Bertie to the 
heart broke from the girl’s lps. 

** Have you seen him ?” she asked ; “and is he 
coming here?” 


"I called at the hotel to see him, but he had 
just gone out,” he anawered, “ They ssid that 
he would not return until to-morrow, so I shall 
have to wait until then to bring him to you.” 

*€'To.morrow{” cried Norah, "Oh, how shall 
Tale: cobain ie Picks, bowed, bie, joel 

vo no rep: ys OW! 13 e; 
on hishands, — 

Norah looked at him timidly. 

“You do not seem rtea EN to meet my 
brother,” she said, sadly, 

“Why should I be anxious to meet him,” he 

; . “ when it means the end of 
all happiness and joy for me? Do you remember 
a conversation we upon this subject 7” 

“T was so Ml then that Ihardly remember the 
conversation.” . 

“T told you that the coming of your brother 
might mean our ca eh 

"Denis will dowhat he thinks best for my hap. 

” Norah sald, thafdly but reassuring!y. 

But Bertie took the words {no different light 

Gn ecu Oi ee pal g hanged 
won grew so cold, and c 
the conversation into another channel, 

" She means that ehe could not be happy with 
me,” said Bertie to himeeif ; and his heart ached 
with its great burden of eadnese, 

She might have spared him that last remark. 
He had endeavoured to make her happy, and it 


believe that she was be- 
him’ when she did not? 

her exquisite face, he asked himself 
if, after all this time, he had been mistaken, 


was situated, but he had always looked in to say 


. t to her, and lingered and chatted at 
oe thetahald which he had not attempted to 


To-night she waited for him {n vain. He did 
not come to the tea-table, sending word that he 
to be excused because of a sick headache. 

3 had produced such an effect upon Norah 
that she ate very little, Unotilshe saw the vacant 
Ia 


: 





Ashe to and fro in the greatest anxiety 
mentioned, 


chair che did not know how very lonely ib wetld 
be without him, 

Should che seek him out, aud tell him how 
sorry she felt because he had a headache ? Norah’s 
natural delicacy held her back, They were 
wedded, and yet they were as strangers to each 
other. Was he growing weary of her? The 
thought alarmed her. Had he expected to hear 
from the beautiful, dark-eyed girl that day ? And 
was he worried becattse of the letter which he 
did not receive ? 

Norah erepb back to her big room, closed and 
locked the door, and then the first bitter tears 
Norsh's blue eyes had ever shed mere wrung from 
them by the keenest jealousy. 

At the bare possibility of w rival Norah's heart 
woks to a sense of how much she cared for Bertie. 
Her every thought, her very life, was wrapped 
upin him. If any one came between them, she 
told herself, she would die at once. She could 
not live on and endure the palin of it, 

Suddenly she resolved tosee him. She could 
not sleep until she bad a few words with him. 

She went up te her mirror and gazed cageriy 
at the face reflected there, Would her young 
husband notice that her eyes were red with 
weeping, and would he guess that the tears had 
been brought to them because he had neglected 
to ssy good-night to her ? 

She bathed them carefully, and very soon 4!! 
traces of tears were removed, Then she opened 
her door, and with faltering steps hastened down 
the corridor, 

Bertie’s door was open. She paused timfdly 
before it. He sat at a table, co busily engaged 
in writing a letter that he did uot hear her light 
footfalls, Norah watched him with startled 


eyes. 

“ He has missed the letter he was expecting,” 
she said to herself, “and now he Is writing to 
so girl to find out why he has not beard from 

er,” 

Norah's heart grew coid with fear. What 
would he say to her if he knew that she had re- 
celved aud destroyed tie letter / | 

She longed to know with all her heart what 
the letter contained over which he bent with such 
absorbing iaterest. He would place it on the 
hat-rack to be posted the next morning, and from 
that hour her torture would begin. She crept 
back to her room, more unhappy than she had 
ever been in her young life before, 

All night long Norah toased restleely on her 
pillow, and aleep had not visited her eyes even 
when the grey dawn broke. 

She rose early the next morning, before’ any 
of the household were astir; She knew Bertie 
‘was au early riser, and that {t was his custom to 
take a loog walk before breakfast. She would 
intercept him and ask him about the girl to 
whom he had written, She had a right to 


know. 

Again she went to Bertie’s door. She had 
heard him astir sometime before, and she knocked 
timidly, There was no response, bub, as before, 
the door was ajar. 

Norah pushed it open, To her great surprise 
the room was empty ; her husband was uot there. 
His hat and ccat were gone, yet she had not 
heard hica pass out. How strange it was! This 
was her husband’s room, and yet she had never 
stepped across the threshold, She was his wile. 
Lom oP aia was there in stepping into his apart- 
ment 

She acted upon the thought, and walked. 
timidly into the room. She stood gazing around 
herin wonder, A picture of Bertle was on the 
manteipiece, a collar, a couple of neckties on the 
dresser, On the table was an open book, as 
though he had been reading it. She. stepped up 
toit, Itwasa book of poems. The psge which 
he had read last contained the sentiments of o 
disappointed lover, whose affection had been be- 
stowed fn vain. Perhaps be bad quarrelled with 
the beautiful, dark-eyed girl, She was about to 
turn away, when she eaw an envelope lying on 
the table, He had not as yet addressed it. 

" That is his letter to the girl,” thought Norah 
with a gasp of bitter jealously, ‘Ab! what 
rE I not give to know what he has written to 





She took it up in her hands, turned it over, aud 
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gazed intently at it. She had a right to know 
what he had to say to any other woman, she told 
herself, with something very like a sob, She 
turned ib over and over again {n her hand, 

“T must know,” she faltered. ‘I will read 
it, aud—and then I will put it back. Heaven 
forgive me,” she sobbed, ‘‘ iy is my first error,” 

She would uot read it there, she told hereelf; 
she would wait until she gob to her own room. 
Bat when she reached it ‘she found the little 
house-maid fn the apartment, ~ 

Norah was greatly surprised to see her there so 
early In the morning. There was something in 
the girl’s face that caused her to forget her 
annoyance and to look at her sharply, 

* Oh, my lady !’’ she sobbed, “* I am glad that 
you are up. I have something to tell you.” She 
seemed in such distrese that Norah could not 
send her away, or refuse to listen to her, ‘' You 
can set the matter right for me if you will.” 

“ If there is anything than I can do, it shall 
be done,” said Norah, kindly, pitying the girl’s 
distress. 

She bad fmplored Norah's ald, but she seemed 
in no hurry to speak ; so Norah waited patiently 
to hear what she had to tell her. 

“ It’s about the young gentleman at the other 
end of the hall, whom they say you're married 
to.’ 

Well?” said Norah, herinterest now thoroughly 
awakened, 

‘* The--the young man fs in danger,” sobbed 
the girl, and I cannot help letting you know of 
ib,” 

“In dargar?” repeated Norah, in affright, 
* Why, what do you mean, girl ?” 

“ Jast what Lsay,” replied themald. “ Young 
Mr. Howard is in danger. I ought to have told 
you before, but I was afraid to do it,” 

Norah could only look ab her, and, in breathices 
anxiety, wait for her to proceed, 

“There has been a young lady runuing here 
after Mr. Howard ever since he came here with 
you, but he has eteadily refused to see her. She 
never came as far ac the door, but always waylaid 
me down by the gate, and bribed me to take 
messages to him. At length he refused to receive 
them. 

‘** Tell this young women I will have nothing 
to do with her,’ he sald to me, sternly and 
angrily, 

** The girl was waiting at the gate at the foot 
of the lane for me to return with his reply. 
Tnere is another path which leads to the gate by 
way of the garden. It is a shorter cut, ao I took 
it, I had almost reached the place where the 
girl was waiting, when my attention was attracted 
by the scund of whispering voices just ahead of 


ne, 

“ Curiosity prompted me to pause for a moment, 
even though I was {n a great hurry to see who 
had entered the garden, for my mistreas is 
greatly annoyed at times by pediars and tramps 
coming into the grounds by way of the rear 

ate 

e Parting the lilac bushes and'peering through 
the apertare J saw the girl whona I was hurrying 
to meet standing there talking earnestly toa 
man. As he turned his face towards me for a 
moment I recognised him. It was Captain 
Burton, a rou¢, a gambler—in fact, one of the 
worst of men,” 

The girl did nod see the start of surprise and 
horror Norah gave, so engrossed was she fn her 
story, but added : 

" You will wonder why I call Captain Burton 
these harsh names, lady ; but I will confess the 
truth here and now. This same Captain Burton 
wrecked my life, and then cast me off. 

" I—I letened to what he said to the girl on 
the other side of the Hlac bushes—listened with 
burning heart and brain on fire, 

“© You must lure Bertle Howard to this spot 
by some means or other,’ he wassaying. ‘ There 
is no trap like a young and beautiful woman to 
catch a man who {s eluding you,’ 

“© And after I have brought him to this 
spot, what will you do with the pvor fellow ?’ 
queried the girl, ‘ Murder him, no doubt! . Is it 
not sot’ 

“* What you do not know about what will 
happen will nob trouble you,’ he responded, 





‘ You will have done my bidaing so far as I have 
instructed you, and in return I will yw, Bas 
Tals fellow Howard stands in my way ; he 

too much about me—-quite enough to put my 
neck in the halter, The world is not large enough 
to hold both of us. And another thing, I am 
dead broke, I want to earn the reward by 
restoring to her brother that girl whom Bertie 
Howard has taken Jt upon himeelf to place under 
his protection. J must have that money !’” 


(Zo be continued.) 








MOONLIGHT AND STARLIGHT. 


WHEN the moon shines bright 
With a tender light, 
And the day's bright glare has fled, 
Then a deep unrest 
Fills my weary brenat, 
And my heart within seems dead, 


When the stars, fair and sweet, 
My glances meet, 

And all the world seems glad, 
Then my eyes grow dim, 
And I think of him, 

Who has left my life so sad. 


The moon, with its heams, 
And the stars’ bright gleams, 
Hold lovers in rapture’s chain. 
A woman, whose heart 
Is buried apart, 
They stab with a bitter pain. 


But I live my life, 

Filled with care and strife, 
And I hope for rest above ; 

Ou the day of oy doom, 

With the stars and the moon, 
May I welcome there, my love ! 








In Crete a number of individuals often choose 
a young girl, who must be pretty—no diffictilt 
matter in Crete. They Inform her parents of 
their Intention, and the needful consent is never 
withheld. Then a priest is sent for and told to 
begin the ceremony. He takes a very long girdle 
and joins all the men with it fn a circle, in the 
centre of which the young girl is placed. Then 
the clergyman recites a number of prayers and 
winds up by giving his benediction to all present, 
The moment he pronounces the last amen the 
circle and ite centre stand in the relation of 
brothers and sister to each other to all religious 
and social intents and purposes, Each and every 
ong of the males fs bound in honour to protect 
that girl throughout her life, but none of them 
can take her for his wife, She fs and remains 
their sister to the end of her days, 

As far ss naturalists have been able to dis- 
cover, the elephant lives to the greatest age of 
any of the animals with which we are familiar, 
It takes twenty-five to thirty years, and some- 
timee longer, for elephants to complete their 
growth. It is recorded. that certain «specified 
animals have lived more than 150 years, but the 
statistics on subjects of this sort are necessarily 
incomplete, and therefore unreliable, The lion is 
supposed to live forty years, although it Is claimed 
that one kept in the Tower of London attained 
the age of seventy years. It is not supposed 
that he would have lived to that age in his 
vattral condition, The horse fs a short-lived 
animal, but when carefully kept and allowed to 
epend a great deal of its time in pasture, it has 
been known to live past the age of forty years. 
The trouble with horses is that they are fed for 
hard work, consequently their feet and their 
digestion wear out. Eighteen to twenty-four 
years is a very high average age for horees to 
attain, Cows live eighteen or twenty years, but 
they have very little value toward the latter 
portion of this period, save ia exceptional cases. 
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FACETIA. 


“ Awp did the doctor give you any hope!” 
“ Well, I'd hardly call it giving.” 

“ WapsLeien says he never makes mistakes,” 
“Hm—m! That’s one of ’em,’’ 

Brown Jonss: “ Hag your wife a more even 
temper than your own!” ‘More even! No, 
even more,” 

BUNKER ? Weg wl 8 eledel, tery tye up 
te the side of the boat I fell overboard.” Hill; 
"Get wet?” “Noda bit, I fell on the fish,” 

Jack: “I'll never ask another woman to marry 
me as long a8 Llive!” Jim: “ Refused again ?” 
Jack ; “No, accepted,” 

Moruer: ‘‘ You never saw my hair so untidy, 
rc fe Dolly : ** P’ra’ps not, bub your muvver 
di ta 

“ My lord,” said the foreman of an Irish jury, 
when giving In his verdict, “we find the man 
who stole the mare not guilty.” 

Miss Tru > “I love to hear the birds sing.” 
Jack Downright (warmly): “So do L They 
never attempt a piece beyond their ability,” 

He: ‘I could forgive him everything if he 
hado’t called me a swindler.” She: ‘ Never 
mind, dear; he couldn’d prove it.” He: “ But 
he didi” 

Mrs. Wenmgnt: “ ou married?” Weary 
Willie (indignantly): “ W’ob! Dye t’ink I'd be 
relate on total strangers fer support if I bad a 
wife.” 

Mzs. Youncnuspanp;: “ My husband and I 
quarrelled before we were married,” Mrs. 
Browne: “About what?!” Mrs, Younghusband: 
“He didn’t believe we would quarrel after we 
were married, and I did.” 

‘I xNow they talked about me all the time at 
our sewing-clags yesterday,” sald Mra. Brown, 
“How do you know!” asked her husband. 
“Because I was the only member of the class 
absent,” 

FRIEND: Pe 4 if you must reduce your ex- 
pentes wi you nay our private 
mrs His Lordship: “ i Autos 
ew b=: creditors personally? I should say 
no 

Mrs Easttaks: “ You visited Venice while 
you were in I hear, Mrs. Trotter 1” 
Mra, Trotter: ‘' Yes, indeed, and we were rowed 
about by one of the chandeliers for which that 
city is noted,” 

“I sHovutp fancy the laundry business was 
about ag easy as any to start.” “ What makes 
you think so?” “ All you have to do is to lay 
in 8 supply of starch,” “Yes!” ‘That'll atarch 
you all right,” 

Ancey Customer: “I don’t want the oysters 
too large, nor too small, nor too fat, and 
Taust not be too salty ; and I want them quick.” 
Anzious Waiter: “You haven’t sald yet, sir, 
if you would have ’em with or without pearls,” 

_ ‘I Dery you,” sald the stage heroine to the 
heavy villain, Do your very worst,” And the 
bold bad man took at her word and did his 
very worst—or, at least, that was the unanimous 
verdict of a disgusted audience, 

_ Mamma (sadly, holding up a nearly empé 
jar): “Smale, have you been at the jam again 3” 
Susie (intently combing her doll’s hair); 

Mamma, didn’ grandma teach you when you 
= DY girl, same’s me, not to be too ’quisi- 

A quanrr old gentleman, of an active, atirring 
disposition, had @ man at work in his garden who 
was quite the reverse, ‘' Jones,” said he, “did 
you ever see a snail!” “ Certainly,” sald Jones. 

Then,” said the old boy, “ you must have met 
him, for you never could overtake him.” 

“Wait, Mariar,” said the old man, as he got 


pegs ReaD 

P waiting, “ did you see all the animals }” 
Pye bn Wn ger aptertg #T hunted 
the longest time, but I couldn’ seem to find the 


Youxeus: “Women, you know, can smile fn | 
the face of the world when her heart {« break. | 
¥ Oldan: “Yes, One of the most pathetic | 
ta in this life is that of a woman being | 
radiant and pleasant with a visitor while the | 
smell of a burnt roast leg of mutton is coming | 
into the room from the kitchen.” 
“He graduated at Oxford last spring, didn’t | 
he?” Yes.” “Well, what line of usiness | 
has he teken up?” “None, yet. You see, we | 
can’t exactly bit on what line he’s best suited | 
for,” “Why not?” “Well, bis tutor writes 
that he wasn’t much of a success In any branch of 
athletics.” 

Gore smilingly up to his mother one day, | 
Tommy said: ‘* wen’t I been a good boy | 
since I-began going to Sunday-school?” “ Yee, | 
my lamb,” answered the mother, fondly, “And | 
you trust me now, don’t you, ma!” Yes, | 
darling.” Then spoke up the little one, Inno- | 
cently: “ What makes you keep the rince- pies | 
locked up in the pantry the same as ever |” 

Jacky (just back from his first day at school) : | 
“On, school ia a jolly place, auntie, I was never 
so happy in all my life.’ Auntie: ‘ You’!! like , 
id even better, to-morrow, Jacky.” ‘“To- | 
morrow? Have I got to go again to-morrow?” | 
“ Why nob, since you’resohappy there!" “Ah, 
yes—but I don’t want to make a habit of it, you | 
know!” 

A swt young thing met a stern-looking man 
on a tram car, the other day, and asked his 
wife, in an affectionate way, which failed of the 
same kind of response, ‘* And how Is the dear 
little baby,” ehe gushed, “and have you named 
him James, after bis father?” ‘‘ No, madam,” 
was the gruff reply, “we named him John, after 
a long family row.” 

“I want to know where you have been all this 
time,” said Mrs. Lushforth, as he wobbled into 
the house, “I want to know where you have 
been, and I will know right away.” ‘ Orri,” 
said Mr. Lushforth, jamming on his hat and 
starting more or less for the door. ‘‘ Where are 
you g now?” ‘Goin’ out to find the boys, 
soze I can find out where I been.” 

Finst Prerry Giru (angrily): ‘That fellow | 
across the alale ought to be horsewhipped, He | 
bas been staring at you for the last ten minutes,” 
Second Pretty Girl: '‘Why, my dear, you are | 
mistaken, He has been 2% iy atpemean | at you, | 
excepting when you turned in direction, and | 
then he would look at me to avoid meeting your | 
eyes,” First Pretty Girl (sentimentally); “ I— | 
wonder —who-—he—is.” 

Tae owner of a travelling menagerie was telling | 
a well-known caterer in London of his success fn | 
train! animals and taming them, “For In- | 
stance,” sald he, ting to a cage contalning a | 
lion and a lamb, “look at that—a picture of per- | 
fect peace.’ ‘' Yes,” replied the other, “the 
lion looks particularly happy ; but how about the | 
lamb?” “ Well,” answered the showman, in a | 








“the lsmb has to be renewed rather often.” 


Ax absent-minded professor was hurrying with 
a friend to catch a train, when he stopped 
suddenly and exclaimed: “There! I’ve come 
away and left my watch.” " Let’s go back and 
o it,” suggested the friend. "No; I don’t 
lieve we shall have time,” said the professor, 
and he drew the lost watch out of his pocket, 
looked carefully at the dial, connted the minutes, 
and added, ‘No, there won’t be enough time.” 
“War's the matter, John!” asked his wife. 
“T have had a shock, Maria,” replied Mr. Pod- 
more, passing his bands feebly across his fore- 
head and sinking into o chair, ‘* For mercy’s 


| sake, John, don’t keep me in suapense! What 


fe it?'? With trembilog fingers he took a letter 


| out of his pocket and handed it to her, Mrs. 


Podmore rau her eyes over it hastily und turned 
deathly pale. It was a notice from the coal- 
merchant to the effect that Mr, Podmore had 
overpaid his coal bill to the extent of 15z,, which 
the company begged leave to refund, as per 
cheque enclosed, &c. 

A TRAVELLING circus recently paid a visit to 
town in Lancashire, and as an attraction offered 
a prize to the man who could, as the Lancastriane 
term it, pull the ugliest mug.” The rules laid 
down were that each person should have three 
tries, Competition ran high, some of the con- 
tortions being horrible to behold, After all had 
done their best, the clown, who acted as judge, 
coolly confronted a man sitting in the audience, 
who was noted for his ugliness, and exld; “Tha’s 
won th’ prize, owd mon.” “Me?!’’ said the as 
tonished individual, ‘‘wha 1 worn’s trying for 
it.”  Tha’d no need to try,” said the clown, 
* tha’s won ib wi'out.” 

On one occasion, when a well known wit was 
listening to the band on the plier at Brighton, 
some medical students who happened to be there 
thought they would have a joke with him, and 
accordingly one of their number went up with 
outstretched hand and said, *' Ah, good-morning, 
Mr,—— |! How do you do?” “Iam quite well, 
thank you,” replied he, but I really have not 
the honour of your acquaintance,” ‘‘ What,” 
said the student, “you don’t know mei Why, 
I met you ab the Zoo.” “ Young man, accept my 
apologies; but really, I saw so many monkeys 
there that it is impossible for me to recognise 
them all again,” 


LADIES’ APIOL AND STEEL PILLS, 
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DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE" cures instantly. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope to " K.,” 


tone of you-can’t-expect-everything-you-know, | Karvrovg, Lrp,, Huppeesrienp, for free samples, 
| with name of nearest agent. 
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GREW EZATE 


NECROCEINE (Registered). 
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SOCIETY, 


Pemcess Louis or BaTrenserc is going to 
St. Peteraburg in March on a visit to her sister, 
the Eapresa of Russia. 

Bora the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
he Dake and Dachess of York will etay with 
the Queen at Windsor for a fow days vext 
month, 

THE King of Wiirtemberg has offered to place 
one of the Royal villas in the suburbs of Stutt- 
rt at the disposal of his cousin, the Duke of 
Teck tor'as long a time as he cares to oceupy It, 

* Kine Davip,” as the Duke of York's eidest 
son Is called in the family circle, was idolised by 
the Duchess of Teck, and she was never happier 
then when she had this very charming Uttle’ man 
on a visit. 

Princs Ferpinanp ov Bureanria and his son, 


Prince Boris, are expected at St, Petereburg on a 


visit to the Tear and Tsaritza in Januaty. Prince 
Boris will complete his third year on the 30th of 
January. 

Tux intended visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Lord and Lady Wolverton at Iwerne Minster, 

Dorsetshire, will not take place in January, but 

thas been postponed for twelve months. The 
anousl “ big ehoot” at Iwerne Minster took place 
a fortnight ago, 

PRuINCR AND Princess Cuaniss, who have 
ween dividing thelr time latterly between visits 
to the King and Queen at Bernetorfi and to the 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess at Charlotten- 
lund, are to spend two or three months ab Apple- 
ton, ‘their residence near Sandringham. ~ 

Princess Lovise ayp Lorp Lorwe have Jeft 
Kensington Palace for Row Lodge, Dumbarton- 
ehire, where they are expected to atsy for about 
three weeks, rincess Loulke is taking great 
iuterest In the new inn which Is being built by 
Lord Lorne at Roseneath, and has designed some 
of the decorations, Lord Lorne now has a steam 
launch at Row, in which Princess Loulse makes 
daily excursions on the Gareloch, 

Taz Empress Eugéole will leave Eagland for 
the Riviera after Christmas, and she will reside 
for about four months at the Villa Cyrnos, her 
delightful place ab Cap Martin. The property 
just adjoining the grounds of the Villa Cyrnos 
has been recently sold to {Madame Georges de 
Montgomery, who is building a large house on It, 
which, however, will not be ready for occupation 
bef a the end of nexb year. 

' Vienna rumours are again current of the 
Sotoatied of the Crown Prince Danilo of Monte- 
negro and the Grand Duchess Olga Alexaudrovna, 
younger eister of the Tsar. Prince Danilo was 
twenty-six in June, and the Grand Duchess 
fifteen in the same month. His Highness, it 
muay be remembered, was a handsome and strik- 
ing figure in the Jubilee procession. The great 

obstacle to the match is, however, the Dowager- 
KE npress, who is very reluctant to part with her 
young daughter, and that for an abode so wild 
and far away as Montenegro, 

Norurye could exceed the magnificence of the 
biography of the Qacen, which Mr. Richard 
Holmes, with her Majesty’s authority, has just 
published. Itis beautifully printed on the finest 
paper, and {ts forty Mlustrations from pictures in 
che Royal coliection are each and ali works of 
art, Mr, Holmes has simply dealt with the 
Queen’s life iu the domestic circle, so to say ; 
aud having been afforded every facility for 
mokinug this personal blography of our Sovereign 
accurate aad comp the work presetiteus with 
many a glimpse into the Queen’s private life, as 

child, as maiden, wife and mother, that have 
never been before given to us, 

Tus German Crown Prince, who is extremely 

suéleal, fs haviog violin leasous from Professor 
———, of Hamburg, and is making great 

ogress {n his art, His Imperial Highness allows 
na pleasure to interfere with bis lessons, which 
ha take: In the moat serfous mannér, Prince 
E:tel Fritz, who fs also gifted with musical 
ti ‘lente, plays the plano, and thoroughly enjoys 
playing duets with his elder brother, Few people 
iknow that the German Emprene {s anaccomplished 
musician, She is, as well as being a brilliant 
pianist, a composer of great talent and power, 





STATISTICS, 


Tar average length of a whale’s jawbone fs 
seven feet, 


Many beetles can lift a weight equal to more 
than 500 times the weight of their own bodies. 

Ix proportion to ite size, « bird’s-wing is 
twenty times as powerfal as a man’s arm. 

Exatisnauen drink five times as much tea as 
coffee, Americans eight times as much coffes 
as tea, 

Ir the whole ocean were dried up, pate the 
rivers of the world would have to pour their 
water into ite basin for ier iygmcry 
before it would egain be full, 





GEMS. 


Tas. diligent —— of a candid ee of 
mind, even in trifles, is a matter high 
moment both to character and pn lg 

A cHaracteR which combines ~ love of en- 
joyment with the love ef duty, and the ability 
te perform it, fs the one whose unfoldings 
give the greateat promise of perfection. 

Preasant retrospections, easy thoughts and 
comfortable presages, are admirable” oplates, 
They help to assuage the anguish and disarm 
the distemper, and almost make a man despise 
his misery. 

Dsvetorment isTnowhere so conspicuous than 
in the story of human inventions; the gun, the 
watch, the steam tae all passed through 


many stages of step in 
which is known. hy it faith hen human, 
social, and poli institutions, when they are at 
sil advanced. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Breaxrast Purrs.—Sift half a my of flour, 8 
sal ful of salt, and a teaspoonfa’ 


po ee Stir into iugeedenlly ay ga | Im, 


na phag vvoag aes te to a f 
white of an egg p' a foam, 
and pour into Individual tins, Bake in a quick 
oven, 

Prsgarrin Prans,—Many housekeépers do not 
proared b ding pi Soke by gonna aaa | which 

neapple to pears 
x or mince Bes Pines 
<n it until it falle 1 ta | pega: 
juice, throwing away the fi Caok the } the ‘pears 
in the roach Ain "ast snough sugar to make 
them relishable, 

Rottep Breav,—Cut off all the crusts of a 
loaf of fresh bread, Spread a thin layer of butter 
on one end of the loaf ; cu off this buttered end 
in as thin a elice as possible ; roll up thia slice, 
having the buttered aide inward, and Jay ib ona 
napkin, and sc continue until enough has been 
made, “Draw the napkin firmly round the bread 
and pin bs Pat it i 9 cold place for several 
hours. 


Vrrarnta, Busourts.—Mix a half teaspocnful of 
salt witha of flour; add four ounces of 
lard and rub it well inte the flour, mix'with cold 
water until ft . | stiff ag les it will require 
about one pini of water; then best it with a 
ralling- se of a hatchet, or knead it 
until itis Je and takes a popping 
sound un rye s,and until ‘you can pull 
it down in Jong, thin now bays then, and not until 
then, must the biscuit be made; break off pieceathe 
size of a small egg, mould them {ato round balls 
—— roll three-quarters of an Inch thick with a 

-pin ; atkk through and through five or 
a mes with a fork; put them in . 
heated oven, but not too hob; if of the right 
heat they will cook in twenty minutes ; they 
should be a Pale brown on top, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tae better se iiaiek Wit Lat i 
polishing is needed for the silver. 
Fiyrxa fish have been known 
a ship at a height of over 14 feet. 
A cuMaN has fovented. 
wit cme ft aay 
and Insects which come into ib, 
Oxw of the choicest delicacies in Jamaican 
huge white worm fcund.in the heart of 
pr apt Ie aBrcegewiee when proanmoid 


ha sy ag bes Ba this century no fewer 
than fifty-two ocanke tl alan sg 
the sea. Nineteen of that number have + shag 
and ten are now Inhabited, 

wpb ipardiocns the patterns on tana chp 
are not only unchangeable. through - 2 
hance of the its of two 
Su fee Se shes i 02 900.08 


Ze ident, newseoee the world ts the 


to, come, on. bone 


a 
2 


Kin. Pan, P For nearly ® thousand 
years it bas been hed. regular asa 
poser gly edn 1361, when | ea 
Freche lyn va gl 

co! 

PE acts war yf vcd wo An is of 
a recent collection at Ss. Paul's that 
there were 564 sixpences as against 219 three- 


penny-bite. 
A composer has calculated that the minimum 


ing is 
equal to Ege sa quater py a Ms ae A 


six pounds fs thrown upon a single key to 
| produce a solitary effect, 

Tis moet wonderful in the world 
are underneath a nobleman’s ab Warsaw. 
They have been used for wines for over 


400 and the whole place 1s one mas of 
fang! and stalactlten, 
Rats often leave a house before {t falls down, 
because it fe probable that the settling of the 
feeccelige img rear ge dy li 
uman may so, and very 
alarming to the rodents, 
a credit of mt idle nye peg - - 
any ne 
of any Galak oh ire Fs A Savin 


tad Oath Orbis publication Is 

intended for the perusal of the E baite Slows. 
Horsz-2actna without —" is in 
at Rome during the summer. are 
= bya gun, which ig a: behind 
They carry little on cords 
which swiog round thelr and these act as 

epurs, 

A MAN is precisely his weakest he. turns 
out of Pd cba eg ‘The tauscular force 
‘ie greatly In breakfast ; but ft attains 


to its cage ter the mid-day meal. I: 
Shien dake tat ‘Sie ee’ toed Teas to. 
wards evening. 

"rent are 110 mountains In Colorado whose 
peaks are over 12,000 feet above the deean level. 


rugged that no one has dared ‘to oft 
climb them.’ Some of them are massed with 
enow, others have glaciers over their hea, 
‘and others are merely manses of j rocks, 

A Fruncu tnventor has prepared and guccets- 
fully used n uew enstel consisting of ‘mineral 
substances with gume and resins, The oo Sa 
fuses between 250° and 00°. 
variety of colours has already been : Srebsod, 
among which are blue, bar Frawey ted and 
yellow. ‘The process which is’ thus described is 


matter vitrifies, taking the ap ‘of ; 
lain... If, before firing the is led 
with bronze or gold , come. pretty effects 
can be obtained, It fs sald that the new. enawe 
is very durable and acid-proof, 9.9) °° 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B, B. —adaresees are never given)! 

J, &-—Any good paper may be used. 

Icsorant.—Felo de s¢ toeans self-murder. 

Atr.—Astrology is an exploded evperstition. 

Ginatp.—For its origin see a work on heraldry. 

V. S.—You must have the assistance of a lawyer. 

Bavon.—The Qdeen does not sign a death- warrant: 

Muset.—It is not necessary to soften it by soaking. § 
Re Te sexton beetles +i bury « mole in one 

ur. 
ool Braptn.--Tako {% to-a respectable dealer in such 

8, L.—Why not use a good sharp knife to cut the 
rubber? 

Rorrat.-The Tower is the oldeat building in 
Lenden, 

Briiz.—It should have been elirunk before being 
‘made up. 

Avxiovs Onu.—Far too intricate a matter to be dealt 
with here, 

—s o ” 

BF. It must have been a “shooting star or 


Tommy.—~—It: tu coxtalnl, not within the four cornsrs of 
regimental duty. . 7” 
Quer ah i may be secared with £15, and 
usury with £80 
Ce smaemnbetea amanieent 


Iy Taovste.—We would advise you to commantcate | ‘ 


peas = 


M.—Antoty's’ gpsecds tn Julius Ceeoar: “Yom no |’ 


a. as Brutus fs.” 


(ose he jules of the tomato is sald tobe efficacious 
in removing Ink stains. 


Nenves.—Netvotie allments are more o!ten caused by |: 
idleness than overwork... 


Iscoa,—Nits be destroyed by the iree application 
oi wootie acl to the betr. te 

Sox Z are not ‘at liberty to remove the 
shrube from your garden. My 

Axtrquanian.—You had better cobentl the question 
to some export in ancient art, 

MB f catarrh becomes ageravated it would 

be wiseat to congult.a physician. ort 


H. H— 
otf lpn fhe Jacl arveoe ct taze, who 


Neavovs.—A marriage cov contracted at segieteer’ 
office is perfectly legal and binding.» ~ at . 
regener hans any pe be 

ote ; i seat ehh seighad tn preamnen 
Bert.-—-The ape pea 

toot shop and sale apenas ets 


ar I 
Marre. —We cannot help you to " restore Ds, edlour.”” 
Probably you may get it meas the dyer's. 
V..C.—It would 
nolaas expretaly say uiseed by hap vincoompmenad peseosing 


RecvtsR Reapem—If the damage was the result of 
carelesgness the owner of the beast is liable. 

Harp Up,Thetandlady can goods and 
papers until hs rent OF the odginge ie Pa 

L. M—It is sometimes done tatxing the plaster ‘ot 
Paris in manatlage of qu arable mande wary tot thin. 

Sropmyt.—-The lines, ‘Sigh no. more, ladies,” &, 
ocour in Much Ado Aiout Nothing, aps scene 3, 

Derrassen,—It will be necessary to offer yourself 
everywhere ip order to find someone willing to accept. 

H. B.—Thé Duke of er oe has two sdtis—Bdward, 
born June 23rd, 1894; Albert, born Devember 14th, 1895: 

Tenpy.—You have no right to engage a lady's affeo- 
tions unless you see see some reasonable hope of bain being ablo . 
to marry her, 64s, Ue 

BERTRANL EAS gettove capes ‘ CARA” 
8n associate of the Royal Acedeniy. rm 
bie - ry’ y the r is the 

A billion in English notation is 


lions 


Lawamend: The mak of Fooreats find an editor willl 
ty a task of Pomnaien | Waet snes tats be dome 
y & q p 





water for seve ppeaanee Fe Uk and lukewgy 

‘ Bren 

wget ot'ne gomtera value Tha Popa Pole Jew 4 
they exc aoiee ” names. 


DS ataasotatt 


Ost ve. Wane se Krow.—The curfew bell was 
ae 6 tolled ata certain hour 6 ee Od 
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Dusrararwa.—We prays advise you not to venture 
upen.| rs a rash and unfeminine experiment as offering 
to a backward suitor. 


Motxy. ~aa ened Teaiee Wneees bows me be used for 


wei atecm tee t — a, when frying, as the 


‘0. A.—All partivulars enilatment in Cane 
Mounted Aer eed ew iting to the Crown 
Agenta for the Downlng-stroet, London, 8. W. 
signin prefer to have the teacher come 
to the house. anlage ite advantages, as one 
feels in surroundings. 


ot. ——Addrees a manly and inoratee h letter to 

the of the young lady. him cf your 

attachment, and requesting his to pay your 
to bia daughter. 


addresaos to 
pea coe reenter | 2 
wi only vantage 4 
the iabty ot the penell to become iloglble wits wear 


f 





pons The Roots Greys & st y ted 
pe Copan Prva wes Seeenae tee regiment 
originally on account of grey uniforme > troovers 


Anxious (M. B.).—H the property ts not entailed in 
any Way you may leave it to any one or more cf your 
children by Bee that the will is drawn up in 
proper order and so prevent mistakee. 


Worzian.—A clean soft piece of old linen or cambric 
is beet, and when burn jt and use a fresh piece 
for each eye each time. And always firet wesh and 


ene SAP GEO ae GTR Waker ee eee “aang: She See 
water. ; 


B 
FA 
E 
& 
$ 
pes 


ved 
— feeble hande, 
by his commands ; 


g 
in 
ig 
ii 
é 


? 

3 

2 

E 
= 

zg 
Hine 


dden flame, 
from whence it came 


oe 
i 
aek 
an 
i 


' Very Divrnisekn.-Try an cation of brine from 
sti 


of late hours, 


warn the villagers to put out their fires and ’ 
on was instituted aa a Ptr against con- 
ap ee, which proverbially shun the day, and are 
mostly concocted around the raidnight fire. 
Hovusxwire —To t them getting into either 
a 3 - 


Mso.--Mtx by 0 Seles Cos fourth ctnpttl of better and 
balf a cupful of ; then stir in a small pine-appie 
, and all parts rejected ;-mext stir in four 
well-beaten sad que leage cuptullof cron or milk $ | sn 
ether and bake half an hour in a 
moderate oven. Hat cold, with cherry sauce. 


Po —Our stpertor , hold- 
ing baher 2 oghnpeie tty and In i eons nee 
Sie iecuin troy smona Peet eeiove-ctsekned lint 
she did 2iA 0h tabeelons pte as name, but remains ; 


at Amiens, “who ftom 


Latree Formt.—If you persist you will inevitably 
cone bo rial, for no saan oi Af : a 
or proper trust coy ay Oo ® 
who cannot help flirting whenever she the chance, 

Bos Aczxzs.—The one address to which you can write 
for the information about joining the Cape Mounted 
Police is to Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing. 
street, London, but we think“ ‘there is not now any 
recruiting hs on, 


Berry, — wp oem nn Ma water throvgh the 
affected portion. a gee should be stretched over a tub 
or other conveniently rigid vessel, helping the action of 
the. water with a sponge to work out the stato, wild 
often. ba quite fe speneeee In n some cases @ little whiting 
may be added occasionally, but, of course, much 
depends on colours and quality of fabric. 


G. B —If your friend is taking her tea-set as part of 

aoe atuff included in her luggage, no duty 

1 be pafd upon it at the United States port where 

ae may disembark, but if the china constitutes the 

wholg household goods going with sf and is packed 

wa? her trunk, then we are afraid it will not escape 
Custom-house officers. 

L. J.—The work can be done with safety only by 
swnerlonced preigssicmole; t* maw be necessary to 
Temove te cx‘*ting coat of varnish and repiave 2S ies 
& new Gleam coating ; that takes time and skill ; the 

most innocent and perhaps most effectuul roethod you 
could ar personally is to rub the face cf your 
painting with the moist tle oy a sliced raw potato. 


Lavy: Sronerany.—It would be hard to deflue exactly 
the dutios of a private secretary, as they would depend 
very mucl. upon the 0 wanting of the mar, and whother 
he was retired or in active business lifo. We do not 

is are often chosen for this position, 

ly when it fs one cf great importance, though 
there are many instances in which men have availed 
themselves of the services of competent women. 

N. W.--Make 


Make.a good soap lather with hot water; let 
it cool to tepid ; in that draw tho article to and fro and 
up and aoe, avoiding as much as poraible rubbing it, 
ecessary to give it a second tepid lather 
way’; then rinso in clean tepid water 
&@ second ringe in clean tepid water, to which a 
ttle ladhdry blue has been added. Pass quickly 


zt 





~~Constituttonal troubles alwaya have more 
or lese effect on the teeth. and when children or grown 
Treons are in {ll condition, special care should be 
that romedies having « direct bearing on the 
— nourfsahment of the y should be employed, 
the Raptee nondiston is ane the teeth wiil. ber al 
ht it well cared for. veneer Reggae A oma | 
the first lly thelr pr er esch me 
should be brushed ina atl tertiles’ ot P toca thou 
removed with a toothpick of quill or wood. 


Sviror.—Be genial, pleasant, but rather weenie | 
than familiar; Flt O8 oc are invited to take closer 
grip after a bit, snggest-n concert, or a visit to a publio 
Ee ».or other arrangeraent, which will test the extent 

which you are Grane: to favour; when you have 
ones or twice 2) ed together in public there te - 
reason why you should not bring matters to a crisis b 

proposing marriage ; ou bave none of the doyness A 
know your mind} 
asslat the a aa a almilar ienowled ge of hers. 


Herm. it was a Frenebrian, bho 

pass pec) eet a pilgrim to the 
ip the year: 1093,.and on his return gave 
teresting raeuas te P Urban If of the 
salapites kuffered by the Qhristiana in that part of As!a, 
he obtained leave to Push the crusades. is he 
with such all ranks caught the 
disciplined polit’ Peter, 3 agate to Puleuting 
m: ude, procee aga. ulestind, 
where he left his followers to be commanded ‘hore 

experienced generals, and returned to his native and. 


Boge Take & fine firm cauliflower (or two if they are 
it neatly into branches, which p 
pore a wed and after aautakling liberally with sal 
bolliag water over them, cover with a plate, and 
ket ue non ad till next day 5 ‘then drain care ully, and 
them on a clean cloth, spread another cver the 
top, and let them stand so a day to dry; boil a breakfast 


ang dogg’ the cauliflower, and when cold cork tight, 
If te to put pickles either im a stene jar or gicup 
bottle ; the cauliflower is good to use Soon, 
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Tux Lorpow, Resprr can be seut to any part of the 

pall mee ono ng Weokly ; or Quarterly, 

cd. Big) tanes, The yearly subscription 

for the. Monthly ineludiig. Christmas Part, ls 
Bight Shillings Sod Big Bightpence, post-free. 


Ar, Back Noumesns, Parts and Votumes ere fp 
eee Soe Say been ee oe Seen 


NOTICE. —The December and Christmas Double Part, 
438 & 439, are pong Ready, price One Shilling ; post 
Cue Salling ox Threepence. Also Vol. LXixX., houn 


fl 


Ne INDEX to Vor. LX1X. ts now Ready ;. ’ Prloe 
One Penny, yay Threo-halfpence. 


pe Anpazsemp 20 tu Bor 
oe Tampon Hanae 0, Ontherine Btcand, 





now, as all her life, alwply Reel we wey Victoria thet 
g more; Royal persensges have no sur- 





~g- We cannot undertake te cekin-anected-anannd 
scripts, 
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MIND, MORALS, ? MEDICINE. 


To Authors, and all whom it may concern.” 








“‘ Operating on the mind by means of the body,” a secret discovered, we believe,’ by Camus, is remarked upon 
by several great writers. DRYDEN, for instance, says ; — r 


“When I have a grand design I ever take physic, for when you would have 


pure swiftness of thought, and fiery flights of fancy, you must have-a care 
of the interior.” Pd 


What amazing “ fiery flights" we would have been treated to, had DRYDEN been lucky enough to have plied 
his pen in the days of such an approved medicine as BEECHAM’S PILLS, readers will hardly be able to 
imagine! LORD BYRON is also lucid when he says :— 


“The thing that gives me the highest spirits (it seems absurd, but true) is a 
dose of salts; but one can’t take them like champagne.” 


Surely after this we shall be pardoned for exclaiming, ‘‘How BYRON would positively have revelled in his box 
of BEECHAM’S PILLS! ther old-time philosophers evidently sailed in the same boat, for we read that 


“CARNEADES was accustomed to take copious doses of a GREAT 
APERIENT as a preparation to refute certain dogmas.” 


Well, we are certainly bold enough to suggest that had CARNEADES existed later, his “GREAT APERIENT” 
would have been none other than BEECHAM’S PILLS, for what medicine has proved itself so eminently 
worthy of the title? The elder DISRAELI also speaks out on the subject :— 


“If the mind be disordered, we may often ‘look for its seat in some 
corporeal derangement. Often are our thoughts disturbed by a strange 
irritability called the ‘ fidgets,’ a disorder to which the ladies are particu- 
larly liable.” 


DISRAELI was quite right. But with the advent to the world of such known fidget-dispellers as BEECHAM’S 
PILLS matters haye much changed. ‘“ Fidgets”’ notwithstanding are allowed to be all too prevalent to-day, 
aud with both sexes. Perhaps the most innocent kind of fidgets is that peculiar feeling which suddenly seizes 
some people on discovering they are minus their BEECHAM’S PILL box, a feeling which of course disappears 
just as rapidly on the pills’ reappearance, for BEECHAM’S PILLS are wonderfully trusty companions, But 
DISRAELTI continues :— 2 


“ Sometimes our dreams present us with images of our restlessness, till we 
recollect that the seat of our brain may perhaps lie in our stomach, and 
that the most artificial logic to make us reasonable may be simply a pill.” 
DISRAELI again hits the nail on the head. And that this knack of ‘making us reasonable"’ in cases of 
nightmare and lively dreams, belongs to BEECHAM’S PILLS, we think goes without saying. Finally, with 
such practical evidence before us, we feel we must agree with BAYES when he says :— 


“That for a sonnet to AMANDA, and the like, stewed prunes only mighil 
be sufficient, but for a grand design, nothing less than a more formal and 
formidable dose.” 


Bui BAYES doesn’t say of what? We most decidedly say a dose of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
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